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Volume LII 


Our Platform 


A permanent transportation institute, supported by 
all interested in sound policies, for the purpose of 
setting forth facts without bias. 

Take the government out of business. This applies 
to ocean and inland waterway transportation as well as 
to other business. 

Keep politics out of rate-making. 

A scientific determination by competent and un- 
biased investigation as to whether commercial motor 
vehicles are paying their fair share of the cost of high- 
ways used by them in their business, and a uniform ap- 
plication of the principles thus arrived at. 

Equalization of regulation of the various agencies 
of transport. 

Non-discriminatory and reasonable railroad rates for 
shippers, but a rate level high enough to give the rail- 
roads as a whole the adequate revenue prescribed by 
sound public policy. 

A traffic department, in charge of a capable traffic 
man, for every business concern doing any considerable 
amount of shipping, and a realization by industrial traffic 
men that they must equip themselves to give the sort of 
service that will justify employing them. 





THE ASSOCIATED TRAFFIC CLUBS 


A. Palmer, Chairman, Board of Directors, 
Traffic Clubs of America) 


HE Associated Traffic Clubs of America, organized 
-4_in Chicago in May, 1922, will hold its annual con- 
vention in Baltimore next week. It is a remarkable or- 
ganization in many respects, not the least of which is 
its record for maintaining practically intact its member- 
ship, composed of individual traffic and transportation 
clubs over the country, notwithstanding the business de- 
pression that has played havoc, in greater or less degree, 
with so many other clubs, associations, and organizations 
of various kinds, both business and social. This has been 
due, probably, to the unquestionably high and practical 
motives of the association and the comparatively small 
expense of affiliation with it. 

And yet, here and there, a club drops out—to be 
replaced, usually, by another—and here and there are 
murmurings of discontent because the association does 
not do enough for its member clubs. “What do we get 
out of it for our money?” is the question raised. 

It may be well to make the point here that is fully 
appreciated by the founders and leaders in the associa- 
tion, but which they may sometimes forget to emphasize, 


(By Henry Associated 
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assuming that the other fellow also understands it— 
that the association is not primarily intended to be of 
direct benefit to member clubs; it is, rather, an oppor- 
tunity for them to unite and, by concerted action, con- 
tribute to public education along sound transportation 
lines. If it is not that it is nothing, and if it does not 
do that it does nothing to justify its existence. That 
was what was in the minds of the founders and that is 
the idea expressed in the constitution. The only ques- 
tion a club ought to ask itself in determining whether it 
should join or should continue its membership is whether 
the association is functioning properly along these lines 
or whether it can be made to do so more efficiently. 

It is true that the original intent was to take action 
on transportation questions of national concern, such 
action, after being ratified by a majority of member 
clubs, to be considered the view of the association, but 
this course, naturally, made trouble because some clubs 
or influential individuals in some clubs were not always 
in accord with what was done. It became, therefore, 
difficult to hold some of the clubs as members and the 
association had a question of expediency confronting 
it. The result was a tentative agreement not to take 
formal action by resolution, but merely to conduct an 
educational campaign along forum lines, courting full 
discussion and distributing widely the proceedings of 
the conventions and such other material as might seem 
proper. This course, while regarded by some as more or 
less of a weak compromise, has, nevertheless, apparently, 
appealed to most of those interested as wise; it has been 
productive of results and justifies itself; it is the main 
function of the association. 

The other phase of the educational program—that 
of assisting member clubs in helping their members and 
of helping individuals to become better informed and 
better traffic men—is properly a function of the asso- 
ciation, but it is secondary and incidental and its proper 
performance is hampered by lack of funds. The associa- 
tion has no income except from the nominal dues of 
member clubs and the few individual sustaining member- 
ships at ten dollars a year that have been sold, and a 
few minutes’ work with a pencil will demonstrate how 
little work of this sort can be done without sacrificing 
the main purpose. It is to be hoped that this secondary 
part of the program can be amplified and be done better, 
but this improvement can hardly come, to any great ex- 
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tent, unless and until there is more money to be spent. 

In the meantime, it is poor salesmanship to induce 
a club to come into the association or to remain in 
when it becomes dissatisfied, by a promise of what can 
be done for it; it is a promise that, at least at present, 
cannot be fulfilled. The way to “sell” the association 
is on the basis of what it is doing and can do for public 
education. If a club is not interested in participating 
in such a program, that is “too bad,” but nothing is to 
be gained by endeavoring to maintain a show of interest 
on its part because of pledges that cannot be made good. 

As one example, however, of the value that the asso- 
ciation can be to traffic and transportation clubs, from 
the selfish point of view, it might be recalled that the 
association is taking cognizance of the fact that many 
railroads are surveying the memberships they carry in 
traffic clubs and other organizations with a view to cut- 
ting off unjustified expense, and it is suspected that the 
Federal Coordinator of Transportation may do something 
of the same kind. The association is assembling data 
with a view to preparing a brief for use when and if 
the occasion arises, showing just what constructive work 
the traffic clubs are doing—and membership in the asso- 
ciation is not the least part of such work. 

The Traffic World has been interested in the asso- 
ciation from the start and its editor is chairman of the 
association’s board of directors—which accounts for this 
message being published at this time and in this place. 








It believes the association has accomplished much good 
and has potentialities for much more. It would be a 
shame for it to fail or approach failure because of a 
misunderstanding on the part of clubs as to its funda- 
mental purpose and a neglect on the part of the leaders 
in the association to present it as it is instead of tem- 
porizing with those who are ignorant or dissatisfied by 
dangling before their eyes promises of things that can- 
not be delivered. The clubs that understand the purpose 
of the association and that joined because of a desire 
to aid in the carrying out of that purpose are “sold” on 
the proposition and do not talk of getting out; it is the 
ones that have failed to familiarize themselves with the 
situation or that, perhaps, have been over-persuaded by 
utilitarian arguments, that feel doubt now and then. 

Let’s all try to understand what is being attempted 
and to make it succeed to the utmost, incidentally striv- 
ing also to make the association as valuable as possible 
to the constituent clubs and the members themselves. 





HOCH-SMITH GRAIN CASE 


OMMISSIONER MEYER, in announcing that De- 

cember 4 would be the due date for first briefs in 
No. 17000, part 7, Hoch-Smith grain, and that answering 
briefs would be due January 15, did not impress those 
who have wondered how long that proceeding might con- 
tinue as indicating any particular speed. Everybody 
knows there is an enormous record in that case. It 
might be regarded as “monumental.” Many of those 
interested in having the Commission expedite its work 
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are of the strong opinion that heroic steps should hay 
been taken, long ago, to shorten the proceeding. 


Of course, the law requires a hearing. A hearing 
to many practitioners, seems to mean the presentation 
of practically everything anyone has in mind, even ty 
the recitation of what exhibits may show, though ex. 
hibits are supposed to talk for themselves almost as 
clearly as opinions of the Commission and the courts, 


In passing, it may be remarked that the Supreme 
Court of the United States has found a way to clear its 
docket of substantially everything in the term in which 
it is filed. It is true that there is no one over that body, 
except the people of the United States, while there are 
courts over the work of the Commission that could make 
things uncomfortable for it if it took too radical action 
to stop the flow of words, oral and printed. But, so far 
as can be recalled, no court has ever taken the Commis. 
sion over any bumps on account of its failure to give a 
“full hearing.” For that reason, it is suggested, the 
Commission might try somewhat harder to end long. 
drawn-out proceedings, even at the risk of being haled 
into court, especially proceedings under the Hoch-Smith 
resolution. 


FREIGHT FORWARDING CODE 


A hearing on a proposed code of fair competition for the 
domestic freight forwarding industry, submitted by the Domes- 
tic Freight Forwarding Association, was held October 17 before 
Assistant Deputy Barton Murray of the national recovery ad- 
ministration. The code was presented by R. J. Leibenderfer, of 
New York, counsel for the association. Objections to labor 


provisions in the code were submitted by E. L. Oliver, research 


director for the International Brotherhood of Railway Employes, 
and David Kaplan, of the research department of the American 
Federation of Labor. Edward S. Brashears, speaking for the 
American Trucking Associations, Inc., asked that the definition 
of the industry exclude trucking of property for hire. 

The code provides for an “average” basis 48-hour maximum 
work week “during any 26 weeks’ period,’ which excepts out- 
side salesmen, solicitors and employes receiving more than $30 
weekly, employed in an executive, managerial or supervisory 
capacity. 

The hours provision also states that “no employe shall be 
permitted to work more than 18 days in any 21-day period.” 


Wages of checkers and freight house laborers are set by 
the code at 40 cents an hour in the north and 30 cents an hour 
in the south. 


Inexperienced clerks, office boys, messengers and sorting 
clerks, employed less than a year, would be paid minimum 
wages ranging from $11 to $12 weekly in the north and from 
$10 to $11 weekly in the south, depending upon the cities in 
which they happen to live. Other employes are set at mini- 
mum rates ranging from $14 to $15 in the north and $13 to $14 
in the south on the same basis. 


The code provides for classification of employes as of June 
16, 1933, and those employes receiving reduced hours under 
the code were not to receive less than what they were getting 
on June 17, 1933. 


CAR SURPLUS REPORT 


The average daily surplus of freight cars in the period Sep- 
tember 15-30, inclusive, was 380,088, as against 386,276 cars 
in the preceding period, according to the car service division of 
the American Railway Association. It was made up as follows: 


Box, 181,998; ventilated box, 1,075; auto and furniture, 39,928; 
total box, 223,001; flat, 18,202; gondola, 69,053; hopper, 36,985; total 
coal, 106,038; coke, 882; S. D. stock, 18,873; D. D. stock, 1,760; refrig- 
erator, 9,768; tank, 535; miscellaneous, 1,029. 


Canadian roads reported a surplus of 23,375 cars, made up 
of 20,500 box, 650 auto and furniture, 850 flat, 775 refrigerator 
and 600 miscellaneous cars. 
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Current Topics in 
Washington 





Writers of so-called ‘“Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch” stories have been us- 
ing the word “dopple” to describe 
an awkward or doltish fellow. As- 
suming that they are accurate re- 
porters of what is really said by the 
descendants of Hessians and the Rhine palatinates who came 
to this country 250 years ago to escape the religious persecu- 
tion that grew out of the treaty of Westphalia, the so-called 
Dutch are using a German word, “doppel,” meaning double, 
when used in compound words, and not the word their ances- 
tors used, meaning awkward or dumb. The German word is 
tilpisch. The Germans also use the word “dumb” in the Amer- 
ican sense as distinguished from the frequently limited English 
meaning, aS one without the power of speech. 

In the course of time the so-called Pennsylvania Dutch 
word probably will be found in American dictionaries listed 
among the new words. That’s how words are added to a lan- 
guage. If and when dopple is added, the man who is interested 
in cognate words will have a hard time figuring out how a 
word that is pronounced by an English-speaking person exactly 
as the Germans pronounce their word meaning double comes 
to mean awkward or dunce-like. 

However, if the man interested in cognates will recall what 
the northern tribes of Europe did with the consonants he may 
get back to tdlpisch by remembering what the Saxons who 
went to Britain did with their t’s and d’s, changing “dick” to 
“thick,” “die” to “thie” or “the,” “du” to “thou,” “thur” to 
“door,” “garten’” to “garden,” and “durch” to “through,” the 
last by means of a juggling of both consonants and vowels. 
That last example is given on the authority of William Dwight 
Whitney, professor of Sanskrit and comparative philology at 
Yale fifty odd years ago. 

What the Saxons did with the consonants they brought 
with them into Britain, as well as with vowels, was probably 
such that their relatives left in the home-land east of the Eng- 
lish channel could not understand the language the descendants 
of the emigrants were talking 500 years after the emigrants 
went to Britain. Angles are omitted from the story because 
a few Celtic writers, recently, have suggested, if not asserted, 
that they were not Angles but Ungéln and that the “gél’’ indi- 
cates that they were Gaels. 

What the Saxons did to their native tongue, however, is 
not a safe guide to what the Anglo-Saxons who came to the 
United States may be expected to do to the Egnlish they 
brought with them. The radio, the printed page, and other 
means of communication, probably, will prevent the English 
of the United States departing from the English of England so 
far that Englishmen and Americans will not be able to under- 
stand each other readily, even 500 years hence. 


_ What the descendants of the people who fled from persecu- 
tion that was aimed at all outside of the Westphalia treaty 
definition of a Christian have done with the languages of their 
ancestors and that of their neighbors is amazing. They are 
a positive and cautious people. That is shown by their de- 
termination to show that they really mean the past tense when 
they say that a horse has “over the fence ‘gejumped.’” For the 
benefit of those who know only the German sign of the past 
tense they use “ge” and for the benefit of those who know 
Only English they add “ed.” 


How Languages May 
Be Shaped and 
Additions Made Thereto 





Unless it changes its mind before 
December 1 or judicial decrees prevent, 
the United States, on the day mentioned, 
will be heels over head in the supposedly 
deep and treacherous sea of price-fixing. 
sm It put its pink toes into the water at 
Chicago some time ago. The big plunge on December 1 will be 
on petroleum and its products. The toe-dipping at Chicago was 
In the matter of milk prices. Secretary Ickes, as petroleum 
administrator, promulgated price schedules October 17. More 


Government Takes 
Real Plunge Into 
Price Fixing 
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than a month before he had determined the total of crude oil 
that might be produced or brought into the country and appor- 
tioned that total among the states. 

Immediately after posting minimum prices on crude and 
its products, Mr. Ickes threatened to use the power given him 
by the petroleum code to prevent overproduction in Texas, 
Oklahoma, and Kansas, by preventing shipments from those 
states in excess of their allowables of production. 

Assuming that the commerce clause of the Constitution en- 
ables it to protect interstate commerce from the evil effects of 
unfair competition, typified by price-cutting, the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration has adopted the minimum price-fixing method as 
a suitable weapon for the accomplishment of that protection. 

Prices below which no one may go in selling or disposing 
of crude and its important products, without danger of fine 
or imprisonment, are set up as the measure of fair competition. 
Prices below them are declared to be acts of unfair competition. 

Objectors to any of the prices will be heard by a board of 
the Petroleum Administration, in a series of hearings beginning 
October 30. No one will be heard unless he makes written 
objection prior to November 15. 

Secretary Ickes, in his order, says the schedule of prices 
may be modified or amended after the submission of findings 
based on the hearings and investigations made by the adminis- 
trative board. 

Though no authoritative declaration has been made on that 
point, it is understood that the Roosevelt administration be- 
lieves that the decisions of the Commission and the Supreme 
Court in the Shreveport case lay down principles that will sup- 
port this price-fixing. 

Maximum price-fixing, as a war emergency measure, is 
familiar. Price fixing as an economic emergency measure, more 
or less discussed for a long time and practiced, with the aid 
of firearms, by Governor Murray, in Oklahoma, is a product 
of the “new deal.” The weight of opinion, it is believed, is 
that it cannot lawfully be practiced, even in time of an economic 
emergency. But it is to be remembered that the courts, more 
than once, have found not unlawful things that many lawyers 
have thought so clearly unconstitutional that there was nothing 
but a waste of time involved in discussing them. The courts, 
many decisions show, are inclined to keep hands off when the 
executive branch of the government is trying to do something 
that may be good for the country. 

Fixing of minimum prices, it may be submitted, is not 
confiscation, unless it can be shown that they are so high that 
the owner of the price-pegged article can do nothing with it. 
But the power to fix minimum prices, it is believed, carries an 
implication of power to fix maximum prices. Such prices, in 
some instances, might be lower than the cost of production, plus 
a reasonable profit, for at least some units in a given industry. 
Many units in industry bankrupt themselves by incurring costs 
higher than the market will absorb. But that is a risk of 
business. Price-fixing by government, not allowing a manu- 
facturer to make a profit, however, has not yet come to be 
regarded as a risk of business. 





How nearly autocratic have be- 
come some phases of government 
in the United States may be judged 
from a regulation put out by Re- 
covery Administrator Johnson. It 
reads: 


Johnson Giveth the 
Blue Eagle and 
Johnson Taketh it Away 


When, in the judgment of the said administrator or his duly 
authorized representative, any person has failed to comply with said 
agreement (President’s reemployment agreement) or code, or when 
any person has improperly obtained said emblem (blue eagle) such 
person shall surrender said emblem on demand of .-the said adminis- 
trator or his duly authorized representative and shall not thereafter 
display or use the same without the written permission of the said 
administrator. 


It was thought, at one time, that no American could be 
deprived of anything, except on a judicial determination that 
he was not entitled to keep it because he had violated a law. 
In this instance, the judgment of the administrator or his 
representative is implied as sufficient to settle all questions 
about the right of a man to keep something supposed to be of 
value.—A, E. H. 


ANNUAL A. R. A. MEETING 


The annual meeting of the American Railway Association 
will be held at the Blackstone Hotel, Chicago, November 9. 
The agenda includes a report of the car service division on 
transportation conditions; report of the board of directors on: 
(a) Activities of the Association since the last member meet- 
ing; (b) Program of work contemplated by the divisions and 
sections, and budget covering the necessary expenditures in 
connection therewith for 1934. 
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REVENUE FREIGHT LOADING 


The American Railway Association announced Oct. 20 that 
revenue freight loading the week ended Oct. 14 totaled 664,058 
cars, an increase of 9,630 over the preceding week and of 14,368 
over the corresponding period of last year. Miscellaneous load- 
ing totaled 246,684 cars; merchandise, L. C. L., 171,727; grain 
and products, 28,755; forest products, 24,747; ore, 31,603; coal, 
129,139; coke, 6,859; live stock, 24,544. 

Leading of revenue freight the week ended October 7 to- 
taled 654,428 cars, according to the car service division of the 
American Railway Association. (See Traffic World, Oct. 14.) 
This was a decrease of 7,399 cars below the preceding week 
this year, but an increase of 29,339 cars above the corresponding 
week in 1932. It was, however, a decrease of 109,390 cars below 
the corresponding week in 1931. 

Miscellaneous freight loading for the week ended October 
7 totaled 248,146 cars, an increase of 12,607 cars above the pre- 
ceding week, and 23,928 cars above the corresponding week 
in 1932. It was, however, a decrease of 40,503 cars under the 
corresponding week in 1981. 

Loading of merchandise less than carload lot freight totaled 
174,311 cars, a decrease of 1,093 cars below the preceding week, 
4,986 cars below the corresponding week last year, and 43,240 
cars below the same week two years ago. 

Grain and grain products loading totaled 31,804 cars, an in- 
crease of 370 cars above the preceding week, but 4,219 cars 
below the corresponding Week last year, and 4,886 cars below 
the same week in 1931. In the western districts alone, grain 
and grain products loading for the week ended October 7 to- 
taled 27,871 cars, a decrease of 2,035 cars below the same week 
last year. 

Forest products loading totaled 24,956 cars, 494 cars below 
the preceding week, but 6,545 cars above the same week in 
1932 and 323 cars above the same week in 1931. 

Ore loading amounted to 33,761 cars, an increase of 574 cars 
above the preceding week, 27,116 cars above the corresponding 
week in 1932 and 10,484 cars above the same week in 1931. 

Coal loading amounted to 111,985 cars, a decrease of 19,219 
cars ‘below the preceding week, 20,966 cars below the corre- 
sponding week in 1932 and 27,770 cars below the same week in 
1931. 

Coke loading amounted to 7,010 cars, a decrease of 413 cars 
under the preceding week, but 2,031 cars above the same week 
last year, and 1,863 cars above the same week two years ago. 

Live stock loading amounted to 22,455 cars, an increase of 
269 cars above the preceding week, but 110 cars below the 
same week last year and 5,661 cars below the same week two 
years ago. In the western districts alone, loading of live stock 
for the week ended October 7 totaled 18,501 cars, an increase 
of 263 cars compared with the same week last year. 

All districts, except the Southern, Central Western and 
Pocahontas, which showed small reductions, reported increases 
in the total loading of all commodities compared with the same 
week in 1932, but all districts reported decreases compared with 
the corresponding week in 1931. 

Revenue freight loading by districts for the week ended 
October 7, as compared with the corresponding period of 1932, 
was reported as follows: 


Eastern district: Grain and grain products, 4,662 and 5,698; live 
stock, 1,540 and 1,806; coal, 24,338 and 30,591; coke, 2,164 and 1, 858; 
forest products, 2/027 and 1,135; ore, 3,219 and 1,467: merchandise, 


L. C. L., 48,328 and 47,926; miscellaneous, 51,872 and 45,851; total, 
1933, 138, 150; 1932, 136, 332; 1931, 167,952. 

‘Allegheny district: Grain and grain products, 2,301 and 2,785; 
live stock, 1,295 and 1,357; coal, 25,047 and 28, 202; coke, 2,995 and 


1,571; forest products, i. 109 and 848; ore, 8,445 and ‘490; merchandise, 
.. Cc. L., 35,054 and 36, 791; miscellaneous, 45,968 and 38,152; total, 
1933, 122, 214; 1932, 110,196; 1931, 145,096. 

Pocahontas district: Grain ‘and grain products, 233 and 284; live 
stock, 292 and 218; coal, 29,739 and 32,814; coke, 410 and 293; forest 
products, 747 and 450; ore, 329 and 170; merchandise, ie © Tie 5,413 
and 56,417; miscellaneous, 5,725 and 5,177; 1933, 42, 881; 1932, 44, 823; 
1931, 50,667. 

Southern district: Grain and grain products, 2,737 and 3,350: live 
stock, 827 and 946; coal, 14,035 and 19,593; coke, 375 and 387; forest 
products, 7,298 and 5,822; ore, 708 and 191; merchandise, L. C. L., 
29,628 and 30,869; miscellaneous, 35,106 and 32,116; total, 1933, 90,714; 
1932, 93,274; 1931, 105,698. 

Northwestern district: Grain and grain products, 9,767 and 10,394; 
live stock, 6,960 and 5,868; coal, 6,688 and 6,842; coke, 794 and 625; 
‘7 products, 6,056 and 4,484; ore, 20,004 and 3,443; merchandise, 


Cc. L., 19,584 and 20,754; miscellaneous, 31,068 and 28,694; total, 
Tosa 100, ‘921; 1932, 81, 104; 1931, 103,022. 
Central ‘western district: Grain and grain products, 8,781 and 


9,828; live stock, 9,489 and 10,076; coal, 8,113 and 9,381; coke, 179 and 
73; forest products, 4,516 and 3,184; ore, 804 and 707; merchandise, 
L. C. L., 23,547 and 24, 209; miscellaneous, 47,910 and 46,377; total, 1933, 
103,339; 1932, 103,835; 1931, 124,653. 

Southwestern district: Grain and grain products, 3,323 and 3,684; 
live stock, 2,052 and 2,294; coal, 4,025 and 5,528; coke, 93 and 172: 
forest products, 3,203 and 2,488; ore, 259 and 177; merchandise, L. C. 
L., 12,757 and 13,331; miscellaneous, 30,497 and 27,851; total, 1933, 
56,209; 1932, 55,525; 1931, 66,730 
Total, all roads: Grain and grain products, 31,804 and 36,023; live 
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stock, 22,455 and 22,565; coal, 111,985 and 132,951;. coke, 7,010 and 
4,979; forest products, 24, 956 and 18, 411; ore, 33, 761 and 6,645; mer. 
chandise, L. C. L., 174, 311 and 179, 297; miscellaneous, 248,146 and 
224,218; total, 1933, 654, 428; 1932, 625, 089; 1931, 763,818. 


Loading of revenue freight in 1933 compared with the ty, 
previous years follows: 








1933 1932 193] 

Four weeks in January ............ 1,910,496 2,266,771 2 2,873,211 
Four weeks in February .... - 1,957,981 2,243,221 2,834,115 
Four weeks in March ..... 1,841,202 2,280,837 2,936. 9.98 
Pive Weeks iM BPE oioccccvcscawes 2,504,745 2,774,134 3,757,863 
POUr WOCHS 1 MAY ..ccecyocicceecs 2,127,841 2,088,088 2,958,784 
WOUr WESKS in TUN 22.0 cccccsscces 2,265,379 1,966,488 2,991,959 
EVO WEGEO UR DOF cc ccccsowsesecs 3,108,813 2,420,985 3,692,369 
Four weeks = See 2,502,714 2,064,798 2,990,507 
Five weeks in September ......... 3,204,551 2,867,370 3,685,983 
Week ended Goteher © ass eeee Siew 654,428 625,089 763,818 
cities qa 

ME. ae dsadenaatawesene Ridenees 22,078,150 21,597,781 29,485,595 


RAILROAD EARNINGS 


Operating revenues and operating expenses of Class I rail. 
roads for August and the eight months ended with August as 
compiled by the Commission’s Bureau of Statistics from carrier 
reports follow: 











August 
1933 1932 
Average number of miles operated...... 240,622.06 241,8 nis 
Revenues: 
EO eer $241, 242,359 $194,916, 212 
er re rere re rr *32,241,972 731,385,453 
IE fecseiraisa Xs Secs Sasa 3 late ain acnceiiecaeta aimee ak ware 7,396,130 7,633,494 
DL ates can wemhiatwens de@wdeuese~s 3,087,372 3,616,666 
All other transportation...... bntrbane 6,690,035 6,343,408 
ON nr 5,826,980 5,008,169 
A a EE errr ee 720,836 710,456 
SOME. TRC ABE, 6 6.600000 0scecsene es 187,908 225,095 
Railway operating revenues...... $297,017,776 $249,388,763 
Expenses: 
Maintenance of way and structures. .$ 32,768,757 $ 28,990,487 
Maintenance of equipment........... 55,530,817 47,162,915 
NIE, iim a nya.ewirs sewwaeleai 7,181,633 7,575,336 
"ETOMAPOTURUION  oec 000000040 93,121,123 89,710,648 
Miscellaneous operations 2,141,021 2,194,756 
RE Sry on em 11,905,661 12,332,470 
Transportation for investment—Cr... 196,507 319,980 
Railway operating expenses...... $202,452,505 $187,646,632 
Net revenue from railway operations..... $ 94,565,271 $ 61,742,131 
re eee 23,125,650 23,686,584 
Uncollectible railway revenues........... 113,409 76,275 
Railway operating income........ $ 71,326,212 $ 37,979,272 
Equipment rents—Dr. balance........... $ 7,149,961 $ 6,735,670 
Joint facility rent—-Dr. balance.......... 3,198,035 3,258,465 
Net railway operating income....$ 60,978,216 $ 27,985,187 
Ratio of expenses to revenues (per cent) 68.16 75.24 
*Includes $1,518,022 sleeping and parlor car surcharge. 
yIncludes $1,538,406 sleeping and parlor car surcharge. 
Eight Months 
Average number of miles operated.... 241,062.43 241,743.53 
Revenues: 
rere re errr oer $1,616,118,906 $1,601, 298,473 
Passenger ...... ienGerans cad wean *213,208,779 $ 265,373,342 
errr er rere 59,908,136 64,436,162 
ee re rr reer er rer 28,567,377 36, 146,323 
All other transportation............ 47,640,103 53, 308, 929 
ee Rr re err 36,614,829 43,285,911 
Forme THONG — CP. ccc cccicvsecseces 5,380,824 6,149,709 
SOMME THCMIEI——DF,, ov ccccccetcsccescs 1,486,761 1,908,165 
Railway operating revenues... .$2,005,952,193 $2,068,090, 684 
Expenses: 
Maintenance of way and structures 210,666,234 246,950,007 
Maintenance of equipment......... 385,964,556 421,065,411 
ES ccciwadiewonaure arpeiase Pieacieainaa 57,032,355 66, 763, 177 
UMMOONUNIOE 65600 0.sscs0rscccicces 703,663,039 786, 492,583 
Miscellaneous operations pakcawa soe 15,078,367 19, "412,586 
Tere To Te rere Tee 95,712,741 106,553,555 
Transportation for investment—Cr.. 1,814,979 2892,031 
Railway operating expenses... .$1,466,302,313 $1,644,345, 288 
Net revenue from railway operations..$ 539,649,880 $ 423,745,396 
MWAS THE WOCTURIGs 6.05 60:0:0 60:00:60:00-0-0: 180,778,333 193,696,031 
Uncollectible railway revenues......... 678,283 620,930 
Railway operating income...... $ 358,193,264 $ 229,428,435 
Equipment rents—Dr. balance.......... $ 56,359,576 57,040,494 
Joint facility rent—Dr. balance......... 24,167,567 23,502,541 


Net railway operating income..$ 277,666,121 
73.10 


*Includes $10,171,798 sleeping and parlor car surcharge. 
fIncludes $12,950,374 sleeping and parlor car surcharge. 


Ratio of expenses to revenues (per cent) 79.51 
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ALLIANCE, NEB., CLASS RATES 


N a fourth supplemental report by the Commission, on further 
| hearing, written by Commissioner McManamy, in No. 
17000, part 2, western trunk line class rates and No. 19195, 
Alliance Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. A. & R. et al., applic- 
able class rates from points east of the Illinois-Indiana state 
line to Alliance, Neb., have been determined and the applicable 
rates between October 1, 1928, and December 2, 1931, have 
peen found unreasonable. Reparation has been awarded, and 
findings in the original report, 164 I. C. C. 1, have been modi- 
fed. Former supplemental reports were made in 173 I. C. C. 
637, 178 I. C. C. 619 and 181 I. C. C. 301. 

Commissioner McManamy said that this report dealt pri- 
marily with the formal docket case, which was filed January 
19, 1927. The Commission found that prior to October 1, 1928, 
the applicable class rates on traffic from east of the Illinois- 
Indiana line to Alliance were the through rates composed of 
factors from the origin territory to Burlington, Ia., from Burling- 
ton to interior Iowa points and the rates thence to Alliance. 
It said that the charges exacted by the railroads in excess of 
rates thus determined were inapplicable. A further finding was 
that between October 1, 1928, and December 2, 1931, the latter 
date being the day before the new class rates became effective, 
the applicable rates were through rates composed of the rates 
456 from the origin territory to Burlington, Ia., plus the rates be- 
yond to Alliance. The Commission said those rates were un- 
reasonable to the extent that they exceeded the three factor 
combinations as described in the preceding finding. 

On account of uncertainty and indefiniteness of proof the 
award of reparation was confined to complainants in No. 19195, 
336 who were A. H. Jones Co., C. C. Wilson, C. J. Shafer, H. P. 





C as 
rier 


548 Coursey, F. G. Hitchcock, B. J. Sallows, B. M. Scotten, M. M. 
” McPhail, Alliance Motor Co., Alliance Creamery, J. S. Rhein, 
180 C. L. Wilson, Glen Miller, L. R. Brininger Co., and Newberry 


Hardware Co. 


31 DROUGHT RELIEF RATES 

75 The Commission, by division 3, in No. 25445, B. B. Jones 
mR vs. N. & W. et al., has condemned tariff regulations and their 
application under which emergency drought relief rates were 


10 denied on shipments of hay from points in Michigan to Berry- 
' ville, Va., as unreasonable, unlawful, unjustly discriminatory, 
7 and unduly prejudicial. It has found that the emergency rates 


were applicable to the shipments in question and has awarded 
4 reparation. 

The complainant, who raises race horses and does general 
farming, near Berryville, was denied the benefit of the emer- 
gency relief rates in effect between August 15 and November 30, 
1930, on the ground that he was not a “needy farmer.” Permits, 
which had been issued to the complainant, were revoked be- 
cause the Department of Agriculture decided that he was not 
a “needy farmer” as defined in the regulations issued by it. 
Regular rates were collected from Jones. 

The question in this case was like that in Stuart vs. N. & 
W., 191 I. C. C. 18. That case grew out of the revocation of 
permits issued to a former governor of Virginia. The Com- 
mission in this case said that, following the earlier case the 
complainant was entitled to reparation to the basis of relief 
rates and directed the filing of rule V statements. 

Dissenting, in part, Commissioner Miller said the com- 
plainant neither paid the charges in the first instance nor bore 
them as such. Therefore, he dissented from the award of 
reparation. 


SOUTHWESTERN REVISION 


In another supplemental report, the nineteenth, the Com- 
mission in No. 13135, Consolidated Southwestern Cases, in a 
report written by Commissioner Miller, has ordered a reduction 
in the level differential rates from, to and between points in 
Texas and Oklahoma differential territories from about 120 to 
115 per cent of the basic southwestern scale. The reduction is 
to be effective not later than January 20. "The Commission has 
refused to change the boundary line of differential territory as 
requested by a petition of the carriers asking that the main 
line of the Texas & Pacific between Big Sprig and Midland and 
the branch line of the Wichita Valley between Sagerton and 
Spur, Tex., be transferred from common point to differential ter- 


“ 
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ritory. The petition was denied. Other changes were also 
ordered. 

This report embraces the proceedings, except Nos. 15217 
and 15231, listed in the first paragraph in the margin of the 
first page of the original report, 123 I. C. C. 203, so far as they 
pertain to rates within, from, and to Texas-Oklahoma differen- 
tial territories, together with No. 22159, Texas Industrial Traffic 
League vs. Abilene & Southern et al., and with certain petitions 
as indicated. 

On the main point, that of the level of the differentials, Com- 
missioner Mahaffie dissented. The findings of the majority, he 
says, required drastic reduction in the rates and consequently 
in the carriers’ revenue. 

“The majority find that the present rates are unreasonable,” 
says the dissent. “That finding is based, as I understand it. 
to some extent on the statement of earnings of the various 
carriers. For the most part, the latest figures as to earnings 
discussed are those for 1928. Much has happened since that 
time. Instead of earnings such as are cited the use of later 
years would show that the carriers serving this territory are 
generally having a hard time to earn much in excess of their 
operating expenses. For instance, the Missouri Pacific, Rock 
Island, and Frisco, all excellent earners on the basis of 1928 
figures, are in default on their obligations and are in the hands 
of the court. 

“The record shows clearly that the cost of handling traffic in 
differential territory is more than 115 per cent of the cost in 
common-point territory. The record does not support the find- 
ing that the present rates are unreasonable. In my judgment, 
the reductions required are not justified.” 

The Texas Industrial Traffic League complaint alleged that 
the class and commodity rates, other than those on articles ex- 
pressly excepted from the complaint, such as cement, coal, coke 
and lignite, cotton and linters, any quantity; cottonseed and 
products, brick, window glass, lumber, grain, hay, petroleum, 
plaster, sand, gravel, mohair and freight of that general char- 
acter, on the differential basis were unjust and unreasonable, 
unduly prejudicial to shippers and receivers of freight in dif- 
ferential territory and unduly preferential of competing shippers 
and receivers at points in the southwest and in Kansas and 
Missouri, which unduly preferential rates were not on the dif- 
ferential basis. The relief sought by the complaining Texas 
organizations was the total elimination of the differentials, ex- 
cept in cases of “maximum rates” in local commodity scales to 
which differentials are now added when extended into differ- 
ential territory, so far as such rates, remnants of an old ad- 
justment, might still be in effect. Those maximum rates were 
the additions the railroads themselves made when the com- 
monpoint and differential adjustment was in full effect, which 
was before the Texas commission began dealing with the sub- 
ject something more than 25 years ago. 


Commissioner Miller summarized the proceeding by saying 
that the problems to be determined were (a) whether changes 
and conditions warranted the elimination of differentials 
throughout differential territory; (b) in the event that the 
improvement in conditions was not sufficient to warrant that 
conclusion, whether and to what extent the differentials should 
be lowered; and (c) whether the boundaries of differential ter- 
ritory should be changed. After referring to changes that had 
taken place in differential territory since the original decision 
in these consolidated cases, Mr. Miller said the extent to which 
differential territory, considered as a whole, had improved in 
relation to commonpoint territory was comparatively small. 

As to the first question, that is, the elimination of differ- 
entials, he said it should be answered in the negative. He added, 
“we do not believe that the evidence warrants any general 
change in the boundaries of the differential territories.” Gen- 
erally, throughout the report, those parts of Texas and Okla- 
homa in which differentials are in effect are referred to as 
“differential territory,’ but sometimes the plural is used. 

“While we are of the view that differentials should not be 
abolished,” said Mr. Miller, “we conclude that the level may well 
be somewhat reduced, thus lessening the differences between the 
rates in differential territory and those in commonpoint terri- 
tory. The present differentials are approximately 20 per cent 
of the southwestern scale. We conclude that these differentials 
should be lowered 25 per cent, bringing down the rate level in 
the differential territories from 120 per cent to 115 per cent of 
that in southwestern territory. This conclusion is reached on 
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the ground of unreasonableness, as the evidence does not war- 
rant a conclusion that the higher rate level existing in Texas 
and Oklahoma differential territories results in undue prejudice 
to shippers, receivers, or communities in those territories and 
undue preference of shippers, receivers, and localities in south- 
western territory.” 

The finding on the differential questions follows: 


1. That, except as to rates between the El Paso group and Kan- 
sas City and St. Louis, Mo., embraced in finding 3 below, defedn- 
ants’ petition should be, and it is hereby, denied. 

That maximum reasonable first-class (column 100) interstate 
rates between points in Texas differential territory, between points 
on the Rock Island line, Tyrone to Texhoma, Okla., inclusive, and 
between the said territory and points on said line, are and for the 
future will be those prescribed in these proceedings for application 
between points in the southwest, plus the first-class (column 100) 
distance arbitraries set forth in Appendix 1 (hereinafter summarized) 
which arbitraries displace those heretofore prescribed or approved 
in Appendix 18 to the original report herein, such arbitraries to be 
computed only for that part of the total haul which is within Texas 
differential territory or on the said Rock Island line in Oklahoma and 
to accrue in their entirety to the line or lines performing the service 
in differential territory. 

That maximum reasonable first-class (column 100) rates be- 
tween points in Texas differential territory and points on the Rock 
Island line, Tyrone to Texhoma, inclusive, on the one hand, and 
Kansas City, southwestern gateways, and points in defined territor- 
ies, on the other hand, are and for the future will be the group rates 
set forth in Appendix 2 hereto (hereinafter summarized), subject 
to the provisions of the original report as modified. 

Nothing herein should be construed as modifying or setting aside 
any of the findings or provisions of the previous reports except as 
herein provided. 


With regard to what Commissioner Miller called miscel- 
laneous petitions filed by the carriers, the Commission found 
that the findings of undue prejudice and preference, and find- 
ing No. 27, in the original report, 123 I. C. C. 203, might properly 
be further amended so far as necessary to permit the publica- 
tion of (a) reduced rates on condensed and evaporated milk in 
packages as provided in the concurrent western classification 
but not including milk-shipping cans or tank cars, in straight 
or mixed carloads, from points in Arkansas and Missouri to 
points in Texas, and (b) reduced rates and minimum weights on 
winding cores, carloads, from Mobile, Ala., and other producing 
points to destinations in southwestern territory at which paper 
mills are located, without corresponding reductions from and to 
other points. Nothing in this report, Commissioner Miller said, 


rates which might be published pursuant hereto for applicatio 

to the commodities mentioned. Such rates, he said, that migh 
be published would be subject to suspension. They may be 
made effective not later than December 13. 

With regard to rates on milk, powdered or flaked, in packages, 
as provided in the western classification, in straight or mixed 
carloads, the report said that column 35 would be reasonable on 
a minimum of 36,000 pounds. They are to be effective not 
later than December 13. 

Appendix 1 begins with a differential of 5 cents for 5 miles 
and under, becomes 9 cents for the block between 45 and 50 
miles; 12 cents for the block between 95 and 100 miles; 16 
cents for the block between 190 and 200 miles; 20 cents for 
the block between 280 and 300 miles; 24 cents for the block be- 
tween 380 and 400 miles; 26 cents for the block between 480 and 
500 miles; 29 cents for the block between 580 and 600 miles; 31 
cents for the block between 680 and 700 miles; and ends with a 
rate of 34 cents for the block between 780 and 800 miles. 

Appendix 2 provides substitutes for corresponding portions 
of appendix 19 in the original report as amended. It provides 
specific first class (column 100) rates between southwestern 
groups and southwestern gateways and Kansas City. For in- 
stance, it provides a rate of 220 cents between group No. 18 
and St. Louis. A reference mark says, “To and from points 
on the Rock Island line south of Liberal, Kan., to Texhoma, 
Tex., and to and from points on the Spearman branch of Santa 
Fe, add 7 cents.” 

Between group No. 308 and New Orleans a rate of 210 cents 
is shown. A reference attached to that 210 cent rate says, 
“From and to points on the Uvalde & Northern, the Fredericks- 
burg & Northern, the Kerrville Branch of the Texas & New 
Orleans, and from and to points on and south of the Southern 
Pacific’s San Antonio-El Paso line, add 10 cents.” 

Between group No. 210 and Memphis, Tenn., is shown a rate 
of 241 cents. A reference attached to it says, “To and from 
points on the Texas & Pacific, Midland and east, and to and 
from points on the International-Great Northern, Devine and 
east, deduct 10 cents.” 

Between Group No. 507 and Kansas City a rate of 165 cents 
is shown. A reference to that says, “From and to points on the 
Spearman Branch of the Santa Fe, add 8 cents.” 

Between Group No, 610 and Vicksburg, Miss., a rate of 245 
cents is shown. A reference to it says, “To and from points on 
the Texas & Pacific, add 5 cents; and to and .from points on 


should be deemed to approve any particular rates or bases n() 
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and south of the Panhandle & Santa Fe (Orient Line), add 4 


cents.” 
Section 2, making changes in appendix 17, says: 


Reduce all first-class (column 100) rates in Section 1 of Appep. 
dix 17 to the extent (in cents per 100 pounds) that the rates fro 
Memphis to the same destinations are reduced in Section 1 hereiy 

Reduce all] first-class (column 100) rates in Section 2 of Appendix 
17 to the extent (in cents per 100 pounds) that the rates fron 
Vicksburg to the same destinations are reduced in Section 1 hereip. 

Reduce all first-class (column 100) rates in Section 3 of Appendix 
17 to the extent (in cents per 100 pounds) that the rates fron 
New Orleans to the same destinations are reduced in Section 1 herein, 


COMMISSION REPORTS 


Oils and Greases 

No. 25423, Johnson & Lodewick, Inc., et al. vs. A. T. & SP 
et al. By division 3. Rates charged, lubricating cils and greases 
Carteret, N. J., Emlenton and Philadelphia, Pa., and New York, 
N. Y., to Farwell, Tex., Roswell, Artesia, and Carlsbad, N. M, 
inapplicable in some instances and applicable in others. Rate to 
Farwell found applicable. Rate to Roswell, Artesia and Carlsbad, 
inapplicable. Applicable rate to these destinations was $1.11, 
Further found that since July 22, 1930, applicable rates to all 
considered destinations were and for the future would be unrea. 
sonable to the extent they exceeded or may exceed 83 cents, 
Reparation awarded. New rates to be effective not later than 
January 13. 

Petroleum Products 

No. 25298, Bullock & Bullock vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. By 
division 3. Rates, petroleum products, Chanute and Arkansas 
City, Kan., Drumright, Cyril, Oklahoma City, Allen and Duncan, 
Okla., to Madrid, Neb., unreasonable to the extent they exceeded 
49 cents from points in Kansas and 52.5 cents from points in 
Oklahoma. Reparation awarded. Commissioner Lee dissented. 


Imported Woodpulp 


No. 25672, (Wilmington) Chamber of Commerce, Del., on 
behalf of Curtis Paper Co. vs. B. & O. et al. By division 3. 
Dismissed. Rate, imported woodpulp, prior to April 8, 1931, 
Philadelphia, Pa., to Newark Center, Del., not unreasonable. 


Automobile Dump Trucks 


No. 25793, National Equipment Corporation vs. C. M. St. P. 
P, et al. By division 3. Dismissed, Rate, automobiles dump 
ucks (dumptors), Jacobs Creek, Pa., to Milwaukee, Wis., found 
applicable. 
Furniture 
No. 25925, High Point Warehouse & Forwarding Co. vs. High 
Point, Thomasville & Denton R. R. et al. By division 3. Dis- 
missed. Complaint seeking waiver of undercharges, furniture, 
High Point, N. C., to San Antonio, Tex., found barred by the 
statute. 
Hardwood Logs 


No. 25836 (Sub. No. 1), Mediterranean & General Traders, 
Inc., vs. Georgia Railroad & Banking Co. et al. By division 5. 
Dismissed. Rate charged, carload, hardwood logs, Thomson, Ga., 
to Charleston, S. C., not unreasonable, 


Cottonseed Reparation 


No. 24509, Port Gibson Oil Works, Inc., vs. L. & A. et al. 
By division 3. Upon further hearing, determined that $11,335.65, 
with interest, was due complainant as reparation on account of 
unreasonable rates, cottonseed, points in Louisiana and Arkansas 
to Port Gibson, Miss., as found in the original report, 183 I. C. C. 
608. Carriers ordered to pay that amount not later than De- 
cember 15, 797 shipments being covered by the award. They 
were made between August 30, 1929, and June 21, 1932, in- 
clusive. 
Fertilizer Ammoniating Solution 
Fourth Section Application No. 15250, fertilizer ammoniat- 
ing solution from Belle, W. Va. By division 2. Carriers parties 
to Jones’ I. C. C. No. 2605, authorized in Fourth Section Order 
No. 11387, to establish and maintain rates, fertilizer ammoniat- 
ing solution from Belle, W. Va., to destinations in southern 
territory without regard to the long-and-short-haul part of the 
fourth section, subject to the lowest combination and circuity 
limitations imposed in grants of that character. 


Cement 


Fourth Section Application No. 15212, cement to New Mex- 
ico. By division 2, Colorado & Southern, and other carriers, 
authorized in Fourth Section Order No. 11388, to establish and 
maintain rates, cement, from Chanute, Kan., and Kansas City, 
Mo., and points grouped therewith, and from Superior, Neb., 
to stations on the Colorado & Southern in New Mexico, Clay- 
ton to Emery Gap, inclusive, the same as those applicable on 
like traffic over the direct lines or routes, provided that the 
rates from and to intermediate higher rated points shall not 
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aw. D. & R. G. W., 128 I. C. C. 63. 
Printing Paper 

No. 25173, Standard Paper Manufacturing Co., Inc., vs. A. G. 
get al. By division 3. Rates, printing paper other than news- 
print, Richmond, Va., to destinations in the Carolinas, Georgia, 
Alabama, Mississippi and Tennessee, unreasonable for the future 
to the extent they may exceed 27.5 per cent of the first class 
rates. The destinations are Greensboro and Charlotte, N. C., 
Columbia, S. C., Atlanta, Ga., Birmingham, Ala., Jackson, Miss., 
and Kingsport, Knoxville, Chattanooga, Memphis, and Nashville, 
Tenn. New rates are to be effective not later than January 18. 
The Commission said that the rates had not been shown to be 
unduly prejudicial. 

Fuel Oil 

No. 24963, Apache Powder Co. vs. S. P. et al. By division 
5, Dismissed. Rates, fuel oil, in tank cars, El Paso, Tex., to 
Curtiss, Ariz., not unreasonable. 


Petroleum Products 


No. 25101, Elk Oil Co. et al. vs. A. G. S. et al. and a sub- 
number, Columbia Oil Co. et al. vs. Same. By division 5. Rates, 
refined petroleum products, in effect on and after March 15, 
1932, points in the Shreveport-El Dorado group in Louisiana and 
Arkansas to Columbia, Pulaski, Fayetteville, Winchester, 
McMinnville, Sparta, and Athens, Tenn., and to Huntsville and 
Hollywood, Ala., unreasonable to the extent they exceeded or 
may exceed 43 cents to Huntsville, Columbia, and Pulaski, 47 
cents to Hollywood, Fayetteville, and Winchester, 50 cents to 
McMinnville, 51 cents to Sparta, and 52 cents to Athens. Rates, 
like traffic, points in the New Orleans-Baton Rouge group in 
Louisiana, and some rates from points in the Shreveport-El 
Dorado group in Louisiana and Arkansas to destinations in Ten- 
nessee and Alabama, not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 
Commissioner Lee wrote a concurrence in part. New rates are 
to be made effective not later than January 13. 


Tale 


No. 24435, Mississquoi Pulp & Paper Co. et al. vs. N. Y. C. 
et al, and No. 25302, Standard Paper Manufacturing Co., Inc., 
vs. B. & O. et al. By the Commission. Upon reconsideration, 
findings in former reports, 185 I. C. C. 101 and 192 I. C. C. 532, 
prescribing reasonable rates, talc, carloads, Hailesboro, Emery- 
ville, Taleville and Natural Bridge, N. Y., to Sheldon Springs, 
Vt., and from Emeryville and Natural Bridge to Richmond, Va., 
modified so as to require the making of rates equal to 22.5 per 
cent of the first class rate. The prior findings required the 
carriers to establish a rate of 16 cents from Hailesboro, Emery- 
ville, Taleville and Natural Bridge, N. Y., to Sheldon Springs, 
Vt., and 27.5 cents from Natural Bridge and Emeryville to Rich- 
mond, Va. The carriers asked the Commission to modify former 
orders so as to expire on October 19, 1933, and authorize the 
establishment of rates on the basis of 22.5 per cent of first 
class rates, minimum 60,000 pounds. New rates are to be estab- 
lished not later than January 18. 


Bituminous Coal 


No. 25456, Farmers’ Union Elevator Co. et al. vs. Darda- 
nelle & Russellville Railroad Co. et al. By division 3. Dis- 
missed. Rates, bituminous coal, Arkansas and Oklahoma mines 
to Lindsborg, Kan., not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 


PROPOSED REPORTS 


Glass 


No. 23044, Blue Ridge Glass Corporation vs. A. & B. B. 
R. R. Co. et al. By Examiner George M. Curtis. Upon further 
hearing and reconsideration, rates, rough-rolled glass, carloads, 
Kingsport, Tenn., to destinations in Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, 
Ohio, in Pennsylvania on and west of the Buffalo-Pittsburgh line, 
and to Milwaukee and Madison, Wis., but not to Minneapolis 
and St. Paul, Minn., proposed to be found unreasonable and 
unduly prejudicial to the extent they may exceed rates con- 
structed on the bases of 32.5 per cent of the K-2 first class scale 
in southern territory and 35 per cent of the Appendix E first 
class scale in official territory, respectively, determined by apply- 
ing the same rate a mile for that part of the transportation in 
each of those territories as would be proper if the transporta- 
tion services were performed wholly within that territory. Mini- 
mum proposed 40,000 pounds, distances to be calculated over the 
shortest routes over which traffic can be moved without transfer 
of lading. A further proposed finding is that the rates on pol- 
ished, wired or plate glass, not exceeding 120 united inches, in 
carloads, from Kingsport to destinations in the territory here- 
inbefore described are, and will be, unreasonable and unduly 
prejudicial to the extent that they exceed or may exceed rates 
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constructed on the basis of the fourth class rates applicable 
within southern and official territories, respectively, and deter- 
mined in the manner described for rough-rolled glass. 


Steel Tank Material 


No. 26012, Black, Sivalls & Bryson, Inc., vs. C. B. & Q. 
By Examiner L. B. Dunn. Rate, carload, iron and steel tank 
material, knocked down, Kansas City, Mo., to Casper, Wyo., 
proposed to be found inapplicable. Applicable rate, 85 cents, 
unreasonable to the extent it exceeded 77 cents. Reparation 
of $80.47 proposed. 


Fresh Vegetables 


No. 25866, S. H. & E. H. Frost et al. vs. Pennsylvania. By 
Examiner Carl A. Schlager. Charges collected, fresh vegetables, 
in refrigerator cars, points in Virginia to Jersey City, N. J., 
and New York, N. Y., proposed to be found inapplicable to the 
extent they exceeded charges based on the actual number of 
packages shipped. Charges not unreasonable. Reparation 
proposed. 

Contractors’ Outfits 


No. 25827, Montana-Dakota Power Co. vs. C. B. & Q. et al. 
By Examiner Robert M. Furniss. Dismissal proposed. Rates 
charged contractors’ outfits, Anniston, Ala., to Sidney, Glen- 
dive and Carlyle, Mont., not unreasonable. 


Sheep 

No. 25783 (Sub, No. 1), Roth Blum Packing Co. vs. C. P. 
et al. By Examiner C. J. Peterson. Rates, sheep, in single- 
deck and double-deck carloads, points in Oregon and California 
to San Francisco, Calif., proposed to be found unreasonable to 
the extent they exceeded the scale of rates found reasonable in 
Standard Packing Co. vs. U. P., 178 I. C. C. 203, subject to a 
minimum of 23,000 pounds on the shipments for which double- 
deck cars were ordered and two single-deck cars were fur- 
nished for the carriers’ convenience, and subject to the same 
minimum weight, graduated according to the formula prescribed 
in that case, on the shipments for which double-deck cars were 
ordered and furnished. Recommended that the Commission 
also find the single-deck carload rates from Davis Creek and 
Willow Ranch, Calif., were unreasonable to the extent they 
exceeded 66.5 cents and 67.5 cents, respectively, minimum 21,000 
pounds, on cars 36 feet 7 inches in length, minimum 12,000 
amount for each foot or fraction thereof by which the length 
of the car used exceeded 36 feet 7 inches, and subtracting that 
amount fo reach foot or fraction thereof by which the length 
of car used was less than 35 feet 7 inches. Reparation proposed. 

Cattle 

No. 25756, C. Swanston & Son vs. F. W. & D. C. et al. 
By Examiner John J. Crowley. Rates, cattle, North Fort Worth, 
Pulliam, Fowlerton, Rosebud, Placedo, Granbury and Bellevue, 
Tex., to Swanston, Calif., unreasonable to the extent they ex- 
ceeded those named on cattle in the so-called Cactus scale used 
in No. 17000, part 9, in disposing of No. 19785, Associated Meat 
Co. vs. T. & P., sufficiently extended by 50-mile blocks at a 
rate of progression of 3.5 cents for each 100 miles as prescribed 
in Shaw Bros. vs. Apache Railway Co., 179, I. C. C. 734, based 
on distances computed as follows: In the case of unrouted ship- 
ments and of shipments routed by the shipper over routes less 
than 10 per cent longer than the shortest existing routes over 
which carload traffic could be moved without transfer of lading, 
use the shortest existing route (of which the originating carrier 
was the initial line) over which carload traffic could be moved 
without transfer of lading and in the case of shipments routed 
by the shipper over routes which exceeded by 10 per cent or 
more the shortest existing routes over which carload traffic 
could be moved without transfer of lading, use the distance 
over the route designated by the shipper unless the distance 
over the route of movement is less, in which case use the latter. 
The minimum proposed is 22,000 pounds. Reparation proposed. 


Sulphate of Ammonia 
No. 25707, Armour Fertilizer Works vs. Pennsylvania et al. 
By Examiner W. B. Wilbur. Rates, sulphate of ammonia, car- 
loads, Weirton, W. Va., to southern classification territory, un- 
reasonable from March 16 to April 10, 1931, inclusive, to the 
extent they exceeded rates established from Weirton to south- 
ern classification territory, effective April 11, 1931. Reparation 
proposed. 
Phosphate Rock 
No. 25686, Etheredge Guano Co. vs. A. C. L. et al. By 
Examiner John McChord. Dismissal proposed. Rates, phos- 
phate rock, points in Florida to Augusta, Ga., not unreasonable, 
discriminatory, preferential or otherwise unlawful. 


Animal Feed 


No. 25611, Pan American Feed Co., Halbert H. McCluer, 
trustee, vs. C. B. & Q. et al. By Examiner Alfred G. Hagerty. 
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Rates, animal feed, Kansas City, Mo., to destinations in Illinois, 
lowa, and South Dakota, proposed to be found unreasonable to 
the extent that they exceeded the concurrently applicable class 
E rates, minimum 40,000 pounds. which became effective Decem- 
ber 3, 1931, as a result of the western class rate revision sub- 
ject as minima to the rates contemporaneously applicable on 
corn. Reparation proposed. 


Sweet Clover Seed Reparation 


No. 24199, Haley-Neeley Co. et al. vs. Ann Arbor et al. 
By Examiner W. B. Wilbur. Upon further hearing, amounts of 
reparation due, shipments, sweet clover seed, carloads, points 
in South Dakota and Sioux City, Ia., to points in Iowa, Missouri, 
Wisconsin, Illinois, and Fairmont, Minn., tentatively determined. 
Former report, 186 I. C. C, 299. 


Tank Material 


No. 15788, Parkersburg Rig and Reel Co. vs. C. & N. W. 
et al., a sub-number, Same vs. B. & O. et al., and Nos. 17212 and 
18697, Same vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. By Examiner William A. 
Maidens. Upon further consideration of the original report, 
179 I. C. C. 571, proposed to be found that the principles an- 
nounced in Arizona Grocery Co. vs. A. T. & S. F., 284 U. S. 
370, have no application in respect of shipments of tank mate- 
rial which moved from Pittsburgh, Pa., to Casper, Wyo., the 
rate suggested by the carriers as bringing the principles of 
that case into play having not been prescribed by the Com- 
mission but merely found not unreasonable in Sinclair Wyoming 
Oil Co. vs. C. & N. W., 140 I. C. C. 265, and 172 I. C. C. 748; 
finding that complainant had not observed strictly the sub- 
stantial conditions of the governing transit tariff proposed to 
be reversed on the finding that the complainant had observed 
the transit tariff, further proposed to be found that the rates 
considered from origins to destinations were applicable by way 
of Parkersburg, W. Va., and Chicago, Ill. Upon further hear- 
ing in 168 I. C. C. 449, and 181 I. C. C. 252, proposed to be 
found that complainant paid and bore the charges based on 
rates therein found unreasonable. 


Broom Corn 


No. 25629, Ingle Brothers’ Broom Corn-Grain and Supply 
Co. vs. M. P. et al. By Examiner W. R. Brennan. Dismissal 
proposed. Rates, broom corn, Mattoon and Charleston, IIl., to 
North Kansas City and Kansas City, Mo., not unreasonable. 


Wrought Iron Pipe 


No. 25637, Standard Pipe Line Co., and Standard Oil Co. of 
Louisiana vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. By Examiner John McChord. 
Rates, wrought iron pipe, points in Louisiana and Arkansas to 
destinations in Texas, moving since July 14, 1928, proposed 
to be found unreasonable to the extent that they exceed 35 
and 38 per cent of first class for single and joint-line hauls, 
respectively. 

Scrap Steel Rails 

No. 25655, Joseph B. Marcus & Co. vs. C. M. St. P. & P. 
et al. By Examiner E. L. Glenn. Dismissal proposed. Rates 
charged, scrap steel rails, carloads, B. & B. Spur (Rockland), 
Mich., to Kenosha, Wis., not unreasonable. 


Iron and Steel Articles 


No. 25753, Wheeling Steel Corporation vs. Alton et al. By 
Examiner Paul A. Colvin. Rates charged, iron and steel ar- 
ticles, Martins Ferry and Portsmouth, O., to points in Kansas 
proposed to be found unreasonable to the extent they exceeded 
rates composed of the column 35 differentials set out in ap- 
pendices 14 and 13 of the southwestern revision, from the 
origins mentioned to St. Louis, and the average of the column 
35 factors published in Johanson’s I. C. C. No. 2008 for appli- 
cation from St. Louis to the destinations in Kansas. Proposed 
to be found that the assailed rates on articles not in the south- 
western iron and steel list but included in shipments of such 
listed articles, were unreasonable to the extent that they ex- 
ceeded a combination of column 40 differentials to St. Louis 
and the average of the column 40 factors beyond, subject to 
Rule 10 of the consolidated classification. Reparation proposed. 


(Petroleum Products 
No. 25842, George Neuswanger et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
By Examiner Carl A. Schlager. Dismissal proposed. Rates, 
petroleum products, points in Kansas and Oklahoma to Alliance, 
Berea, and Hemingford, Neb., not unreasonable. 


Steel Riveted Pipe 
No. 25877, R. Hardesty Manufacturing Co. vs. C. & S. et al. 
By Examiner Carl A. Schlager. Dismissal proposed. Rate, 
plate steel riveted pipe, carloads, Gary, Ind., to Denver, Colo., 


fabricated in transit, and forwarded to Capitan, N. M., applic- 
able. 
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Secondhand Steel Piling 
No. 25950, Hyman-Michaels Co. vs. N. C. & St. L. et al. By 
Examiner Harold M. Brown. Dismissal proposed. Rate, seconj. 
hand steel piling, Perryville, Tenn., to Madison, Ill., not unre;. 
sonable. 


Acidulated Phosphate Rock 


No. 25962, Armour Fertilizer Works vs. C. R. R. of N. J. 
et al. By Examiner L. J. P. Fichthorn. Rates, acidulated phos. 
phate rock, in bulk, carloads, Carteret, N. J., to Lyndonville 
N. Y., proposed to be found inapplicable. Applicable rate, 14 
cents, not unreasonable. Reparation of $150 proposed. 


Pinto Beans 


No. 25989, Seavey-Flarsheim Brokerage Co. vs. St. L.-S. FP. 
et al. By Examiner Carl A. Schlager. Dismissal proposed, 
Applicable rate, two carloads, pinto beans, Hoehnes and Limon, 
Colo., to Kansas City, Mo., stored in transit and forwarded to 
Birmingham, Ala., determined to have been $1.05. 


Potatoes 


No. 26003, Greenspan Brothers, Inc., vs. A. C. L. et al. By 
Examiner Leland F. James. Carload, potatoes, Mount Olive, 
N. C., originally consigned to Petersburg, Va., but diverted to 
Perth Amboy, N. J., proposed to be found to have been mis. 
routed by the A. C. L. Reparation of $44.68 proposed. 


Coal Emergency Surcharges 

No. 25933, West Virginia Coal & Coke Corporation vs. B. 
& O. et al. By Examiner Alfred G. Hagerty. Dismissal pro- 
posed. Proposed to be found that the maintenance and collec- 
tion of double emergency charges, in addition to the basic trans- 
portation rates, coal, over rail-river-rail routes from mines in 
West Virginia to destinations in Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, 
and Ohio, was not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. The 
basis of the complaint was that the emergency charges author- 
ized in the Fifteen Per Cent Case, 1931, were to be added but 
once to the aggregate factors used in combination as through 
rates. The examiner said the question presented for determina- 
tion Was whether the transportation was in fact “through trans- 
portation” within the meaning of the authorization granted in 
the case mentioned. The coal received rail transportation to 
the Ohio River and was carried to landings at and near Cincin- 
nati and thence forwarded by railroad into the interior. Sur- 
charges were collected for each rail haul. The examiner said 
that the transportation included two separate and entirely inde- 
pendent common carrier services by railroad not in any way 
associated, one with the other, or which had in contemplation 
the through transportation of any particular consignment of 
coal from the mines to a particular consignee and destinations 
in any of the states beyond the river ports of Cincinnati and 
Addyston, O. 


M. P. ABANDONMENT 


Examiner R. R. Molster, in Finance No. 9881, Missouri Pa- 
cific Railroad Co. abandonment, and No. 9882, same title, has 
recommended that division 4 permit abandonment by the cor- 
poration and its trustees of part of a branch line extending 
from Fort Scott to Lomax, Kan., a distance of 90.5 miles, and 
part of a branch line extending from Blue Mound to Le Roy, 
Kan., a distance of about 35 miles. The application was to 
abandon part of the branch line from Mound City to Le Roy, 
but the examiner recommended permission to abandon only 
from Blue Mound to Le Roy. The examiner said that inasmuch 
as the applicants propose to retain in service a segment from 
Monteith Junction to Mound City, doubtless the additional 12 
miles from Mound City to Blue Mound could continue to be 
operated, without serious detriment to the applicants, at least 
for the further period of two years in which to test the sil- 
cerity and extent of public cooperation which had been prom- 
ised. The examiner said that territory traversed by the ses 
ments of the two branch lines involved was well served by 
trunk lines. Whatever feeder value the branch lines once might 
have had, he said, had largely diminished owing to successful 
compeyition by highway transportation agencies, and adverse 
economic conditions, he added, had served only to accentuate 
the decline in railroad traffic. 


Cc. & O. C. CONSTRUCTION 


Examiner M. S. Jameson, in Finance No. 10053, California 
& Oregon Coast Railroad Co. proposed construction, has recom- 
mended denial of permission to extend the applicant’s line from 
its present terminus at Waters Creek, Ore., to Crescent City, 
Calif., a distance of 82 miles. The applicant is in receivership. 
The receiver, however, joined in the application and urged its 
granting. No objection, the examiner said, was offered. The 
application was filed on June 24, 1933. On June 26 the California 
& Oregon Coast applied for a loan of $5,718,565 from the R. F. ©. 
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to be used in discharging obligations of $194,335 and to finance 
the proposed construction. Later that application for a loan 
was withdrawn. The examiner said that since that time the 
applicant had sought a public works loan of like amount under 
the national recovery act. The estimated cost of the proposed 
construction was $4,745,180 and of new equipment $455,600. With 
interest during construction and other general expenses the total 
cost was estimated at $5,524,300. The extension was to enable 
the carrier to reach a harbor at Crescent City that was being 
developed. 

The examiner said that while the record disclosed little 
prospect of immediate industrial activity in that territory the 
plan, in a broad sense, had merit from the fact that the terri- 
tory was rich in resources and was without a railroad, while 
the port of Crescent City was isolated with respect to rail trans- 
portation. He said that if private capital for the enterprise were 
forthcoming as the result of intimate knowledge of the local 
conditions and thorough study of the traffic possibilities favor- 
able consideration should be given to the application. In view 
of all the facts, he said, the issuance of the certificate could 
not be justified at this time. 


Cc. & N. W. ABANDONMENT 


The Commission, by division 4, with the consent of the 
applicant, has dismissed the application in Finance No. 7826, 
application of the C. & N. W. Railway Co. The application was 
for permission to abandon about five miles of the Rib Falls 
branch in northern Wisconsin. A hearing was held on the 
application but later the affected community and the applicant 
negotiated about the matter and the application had not been 
pressed for a number of years. 


B. R. & P. ROUTE CLOSING 


The Commission, in a supplemental report, in Finance No. 
7645, Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh Railway Co. control, upon 
petition of the Baltimore & Ohio, has authorized the last men- 
tioned carrier to file tariffs canceling routes covered by the 
condition prescribed in the original report in this case, 158 I. C. 
C. 779. That condition authorized the Baltimore & Ohio, which 
acquired the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh, to close routes 
which would enable it to achieve economies contemplated in 
acquisition of control of the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh. 
The condition in the original report was that the B. R. & P. 
routes should be kept open and efficiently maintained so far as 
within the applicant’s power unless otherwise authorized by 
the Commission, Acting under that exception in the condition 
the two carriers filed a petition specifying routes which might 
be closed without violating the general condition that routes and 
channels of trade via existing gateways should be kept open. 


LITTLE KANAWHA ABANDONMENT 


The Commission, by division 4, in Finance No. 9875, Little 
Kanawha Railroad Co. et al. abandonment, has authorized the 
applicant to abandon part of its line extending from Placid 
Station to Owensport, W. Va., a distance of about 21 miles. 
The Baltimore & Ohio, owner of a majority of the stock, has 
been authorized to abandon operation of the segment. The 
Commission said that the expense of maintaining and operating 
the line in the five years covered by the testimony exceeded the 
system gross revenue by $13,904.44. It added that it was ap- 
parent from the record that the future loss would be consid- 
erably greater if operation were continued, Elizabeth, the 
county seat of Wirt county, opposed abandonment. The line was 
built to develop timber resources. The report said the timber 
was cut many years ago and that practically none was left. 


T. & F. S. LEASE CASE 


With four commissioners dissenting, the Commission, on 
further consideration, has modified its former report and order, 
189 I. C. C. 253, in Finance No. 9164, Texarkana & Fort Smith 
Railway Co., control, so that the Kansas City Southern may 
lease the properties of the Texarkana & Fort Smith in Texas 
by means of an indenture in which it says it does not assume 
the performance of any corporate obligations on the part of the 
T. & F. S. “independent of its obligations as a common carrier.” 
In the former report the Commission approved the proposed 
lease subject to the condition that part of the proposed lease 
— to the assumption of obligations be eliminated from 

ease, 

With that condition removed the Kansas City Southern 
can take over the property of its subsidiary in Texas without 
obligation on its part to maintain a separate organization in 
Texas, as required by the laws of that state. Under that re- 
quirement of Texas law the T. & F. S. maintains general offices 
at Texarkana, Tex. 

On this further consideration the Commission found that the 
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proposed lease would be in harmony with and in furtherance of 
its consolidation plan and struck from its former approval the 
condition under which the Kansas City Southern would not be 
under obligation to maintain a general office in Texas. 

The Kansas City Southern contended that the Commission’s 
previous disposition was inconsistent in that there was a find- 
ing that the proposed lease would make a saving of about $81,000 
a year but ordered stricken from the lease the provision that 
made the saving possible. 

Commissioner Brainerd wrote a concurring view reiterating 
a formerly expressed concurring view. Commissioner McMan- 
amy wrote a dissent in which Chairman Farrell and Commis- 
sioner Lee joined. Commissioner Aitchison noted a dissent. 
Mr. McManamy contended that this decision was inconsistent 
with the one in Missouri Pacific Unification, 175 I. C. C. 26, in 
which he said the Commission had disclaimed jurisdiction to 
pass on the queston of the right of the Missouri Pacific to 
remove general offices of the International-Great Northern from 
Palestine, Tex. He said that the jurisdictional question here 
presented was identical with the question in the Missouri Pa- 


cific case. 


FT. BENNING ACQUISITION 


On reargument, the Commission, with Chairman Farrell and 
Commissioners Meyer, Brainerd and Porter dissenting, has re- 
versed the finding in the original report in Finance No. 9709, 
Fort Benning Railroad Co. acquisition, 193 I. C. C. 223, per- 
mitting acquisition and operation by the Fort Benning company 
of the line of railroad extending from the Fort Benning military 
reservation to connections at Fort Benning Junction, Ga., with 
lines of the Central of Georgia and the Seaboard Air Line. 

The line in question is owned by the government. For 
about eight years, according to the report, it was operated by 
the Central of Georgia under a revocable license from the 
Secretary of War. On September 2, 1932, the license was re- 
voked, and since October 18, 1932, the line has been operated 
by Henry A. Page, Jr., and C. F. Harris as private contractors. 
The latter organized the Fort Benning Railroad Co., the appli- 
cant. The Central of Georgia and its receivers opposed the 
granting of the application. A witness for the Seaboard and its 
receivers supported the application. 

The Central of Georgia and its receivers, who obtained re- 
consideration, urged that the War Department would not effect 
any substantial saving under the proposed arrangement, but 
that the applicant would be in a position to demand large divi- 
sions from the Central and the Seaboard. It was further urged 
that the Port Benning railroad was merely a plant facility, and 
that the rights of the government in the matter were not 
greater than would be the rights of a private industry under 
like circumstances. 

The Commission took the position that it had heretofore 
said that independent operation of numerous short lines was 
not conducive to economies in transportation, that wherever 
possible needed transportation facilities should be furnished by 
existing carriers, and that this was especially true where the 
line proposed to be operated in interstate commerce would serve 
merely as a branch or feeder for an existing carrier. 

“Here the applicant and its sponsors would be the sole 
beneficiaries of such practices, and at the expense of established 
carriers whose properties are in receivership,” said the Com- 
mission after quoting from its report in Construction of Line 
by Jefferson Southwestern, 86 I. C. C. 796 where control of or 
affiliation with a short-line railroad by an industry furnishing 
a large volume of traffic and abuses thereunder were discussed, 

The Commission said the previous report showed that the 
Central’s receiver was willing, among other things, to make 
the same arrangements with the government as proposed by 
the applicant for the operation of the railroad serving Fort 
Benning, and to permit the government to route the traffic as 
it saw fit. 

Commissioner Meyer said the analogy between the Fort 
Benning railroad and a plant facility, as that term was com- 
monly understood, was not impressive. He said the responsible 
military authorities were dissatisfied with the past conduct of 
the Central and entered into an arrangement for operation of 
the Fort Benning line which was considered favorable, satis- 
factory and advantageous to the government. He said the pub- 
lic interest as measured by the War Department required that 
Fort Benning’s traffic be free to flow untrammeled over either 


trunk-line route. 


DIRECTORS AND CONSOLIDATION 


By a decision in Finance No. 6064 (Sub-No. 1), interlocking 
director application of William Vincent Astor, denying Mr. Astor 
permission to hold the position of director of the Delaware & 
Hudson Railroad Corporation while continuing to hold the posi- 
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tions of director of the Great Northern Railway Company and 
of the Illinois Central Raliroad Company, the Commission has 
made what is regarded as an important ruling with respect to 
directors of railroads and consolidation plans involving rail- 
roads. 

The decision was not unanimous, Commissioners Aitchison, 
Brainerd and Tate concurring in a dissenting opinion written 
by Commissioner Mahaffie, who said that the Commission had 
laid down standards that “forbid any person to serve more 
than a single carrier,” and that the action of the majority in- 
volved “the assumption of power we do not possess.” 

That the Commission intended that the decision should be 
one that would be followed in other directorship cases was made 
plain by it. 

Mr. Astor obtained authority to act as director of the Great 
Northern and Illinois Central January 27, 1927, the Commission 
pointed out, prior to its approval of a general plan for the con- 
solidation of railroads in Consolidation of Railroads, 159 I. C. C. 
522. Under that plan the Great Northern was assigned to sys- 
tem No. 12, Great Northern-Northern Pacific and the Illinois 
Central was assigned to system No. 10, Illinois Central. In 
185 I. C. C. 403, the Commission modified its plan in so far as 
it concerned the properties in eastern territory, excluding New 
England. Under this modified plan, it pointed out, the Dela- 
ware & Hudson was left for the present as an independent 
system, without allocation to any other system. 

The Commission quoted from its report in Consolidation of 
Railroads, wherein it said: 


Under the act any plan of consolidation which may be adopted 
shall preserve competition as fully as possible. In order that the 
systems herein proposed, or any others that may be formed, may 
properly perform the functions intended by Congress and that com- 
petition may be preserved as required, they must be independent in 
fact as well as in name. The continuation or acquisition of inter- 
system interests directly or indirectly through holding companies, 
stock ownership, or otherwise, will be inconsistent with the inde- 
pendence necessary to true competition. Carriers will, therefore, be 
expected to observe this requirement in submitting proposals for 
consolidations and to cooperate in establishing the desired status. 


“Actual independence of the systems in question would not 
be promoted by permitting the same persons to serve upon the 
boards of directors of two or more major carriers when such 
carriers are important members of different systems under the 
plan,” said the Commission. 

In his application Mr. Astor took the position that the three 
systems involved did not compete with each other, and that the 
Delaware & Hudson did not connect with any railroad of which 
the applicant was a director. 

The Commission pointed out that its authority, involved by 
the Astor application, was stated in section 20a (12) of the 
act as follows: 


After December 31, 1921, it shall be unlawful for any person to 
hold the position of officer or director of more than one carrier, un- 
less such holding shall have been authorized by order of the Com- 
mission, upon due showing in form and manner prescribed by the 
Commission, that neither public nor private interests will be adversely 
affected thereby. 


This was but another way of saying that, under the law, 
the Commission continued, unless it granted the specific priv- 
ilege, a person might be an officer or director of one carrier 
and no more. Continuing, it said: 


Before we make the exception in favor of an applicant he is to 
make an affirmative showing, sufficient to convince us that public 
and private interests will not be adversely affected. Upon the appli- 
cant rests the burden of showing these facts. In this instance, in 
view particularly of the applicant’s existing positions as director 
of two important carriers in the west and south, we cannot say that 
the showing he has made convinces us that he may in addition prop- 
erly serve as director of a third important carrier in the east. It is 
not enough to say we can see no harm in what is proposed. It is 
essential that we be able to say beyond doubt that neither public nor 
private interests will suffer. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that in a sense each rail- 
road competes with every other railroad in the country. They differ 
only in degree. Actual paralleling or connection of tracks is not a 
necessary accompaniment of competition. Connections through boards 
of directors and traffic officials selected or influenced by them are 
much more important. With respect to consolidations the Delaware 
& Hudson has been left floating, and properly so, in our plan. Ne- 
gotiations regarding consolidations have been proceeding without 
interruption and it is difficult to foresee just when the properties 
here concerned will again reach a critical stage in some consolidation 
plan. When that time comes it is a that a director shall 
not be asked or permitted to sit on both sides of the table. In fact, 
the preliminary negotiations leading up to the presentation of a “plan” 
may be most important. At such times the connection through per- 
sons will be decisive rather than the direct connection through steel 
rails. And these considerations should prevail, notwithstanding the 
high character of individual applicants. The principle is vital and 


departure from it will inevitably tend to concentrate control of all 
the railroads in the country, irrespective of the number of groups 
contained in any final plan which may ultimately prevail, in the 
hands of a very small group of men. 

From this it does not necessarily follow that every existing board 
of directors, yey ow of long standing, which violates this principle 
must forthwit 


be brought into conformity with it. Corrections should 
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be made as and when shown to be in the public interest. Howeve; 
when new applications are presented conformity should be observeq’ 

We are unable to find upon the showing before us that neither 
public nor private interests will be adversely affected by the appli. 
cant holding the position of director of The Delaware and Hudson 
Railroad Corporation while continuing to hold the positions of direc. 
tor of the Great Northern Railway Company and the Illinois Centra) 
Railroad Company. 


Commissioner Mahaffie said the Astor application complieq 
with the Commission’s requirements “in all regards,” and that 
the majority report showed on its face that considerations other 
than those covered by the requirements were determinative 
of the action taken. 

“The majority,” said he, “deny the application on the ground 
that it is not shown that public interests will not suffer. This 
denial appears to be based solely on the principle announced 
by the Commission in Consolidation of Railroads, supra, that in 
order for competition to be preserved as fully as possible the 
systems proposed by us, or any others that may be formed, 
should be independent of each other. The further discussion 
in the report obviously is an attempt to support that announce. 
ment, and to apply it to this situation.” 

Pointing to the statement of Mr. Astor, under oath, that 
there was no relationship, operating, financial, competitive or 
otherwise between the three railroads or any two of them, 
Commissioner Mahaffie said: 


This is a part of the showing which we have prescribed in ac- 
cordance with the act. As a tribunal possessing no authority to de- 
cide matters before us according to whim or caprice, we should ac- 
cept that statement unless it is, in some way, contradicted. As dis- 
crediting it the majority rely on what is said to be common knowledge, 
“It is a matter of common knowledge that in a sense each railroad 
competes with every other railroad in the country.” Perhaps a 
sufficient answer to this is, that if it be correct, Congress did a re- 
markably useless thing in giving us the power to permit one man to 
serve more than one carrier, while, at the same time, attempting to 
preserve competition among carriers. A great many courts in_pass- 
ing on what constitutes competition between railroads have evidenced 
a singular lack of what the majority find to be common knowledge. 


No reason, aside from the application of the principle as to inde- 
pendence, above referred to, is assigned for the denial. That applica- 
tion, since there is no competition to be preserved, I believe to be a 
mistaken one. If it be sound, I see no escape from the conclusion 
that this applicant should be required to discontinue his service with 
one of the two roads he now serves. If there is competition between 
the Delaware & Hudson and either the Illinois Central or Great North- 
ern, there must at least equally be competition between the two last 
named. Our orders run “until the further order of the Commission.” 
If membership of this applicant on the board of the Delaware & 
Hudson Railroad Corporation necessarily would affect adversely the 
public interest, it is difficult to see the justification for continuing 
in effect our orders permitting other directors of the Corporation to 
serve on the boards of directors of such carriers as the Illinois Cen- 
tral, Southern Pacific, Union Pacific, and Kansas City Southern, all 
of which are assigned to separate systems. The dangers the ma- 
jority envision are at least as serious from interlocking that now 
exists as from that proposed. If, as is said, “‘the principle is vital,’ 
our orders permitting this dangerous practice should not be allowed 
to stand. 

Consolidations can only be effected in accordance with our plan 
as it now exists, or as we may modify it. The Delaware & Hudson 
is a complete and independent system as the plan now stands. It 
can not be consolidated with the Great Northern or the Illinois Cen- 
tral unless and until we change our plan to permit that to be done. 
The danger, therefore, that this applicant may be “asked or per- 
mitted to sit on both sides of the table’? seems sufficiently remote. 
The reasoning in this regard may have relevancy as to individual 
carriers which are parts of a single system under the plan. It is 
totally irrelevant so far as this application is concerned. 


I submit that no applicant under this provision of the law can 
make such proof as will pass the majority test if it be actually ap- 
plied in other cases. Congress might, if it saw fit, forbid any person 
to serve more than a single carrier. For us to do so, or to lay down 
standards that necessarily have that effect, is, as I see it, the as- 
sumption of power we do not possess. In my judgment, the denial 
of this application is unwarranted. 


FINANCE APPLICATIONS 


Finance No. 10189. Chicago & North Western Railway Co. asks 
authority to issue $7,725,000 of 5 per cent first and refunding mort- 
gage bonds, series E, to refund a like amount of Fremont, Elkhorn 
& Missouri Valley Railroad Co. 6 per cent convertible mortgage bonds 
secured by mortgage on 1,225 miles of railway formerly owned by 
the Fremont and now owned by the applicant. 

J. M. Kurn and John G. Lonsdale, as trustees, of the St. Louis- 
San Francisco Railway Co., debtor, ask the Commission to substitute 
them as such for and in place of them as receivers of the applicant's 
property as applicants in Finance Dockets Nos. 9854, 10158, 10157, 
10160, 9967, 10091, 10092, 10159, 9966 and 9763. 

Finance No. 10188. Florida East Coast Railway Co. and receivers 
ask authority to abandon the Orange City branch of the F. E. C. 
extending from New Smyrna to Orange City Junction, in Volusia 
county, Fla., 27.42 miles. 


Finance No. 10186. St. Louis Southwestern Railway Co. asks 
authority to extend operation over 1.32 miles of track of the Vicks- 
burg, Shreveport & Pacific in Shreveport, La., to simplify and expe- 
dite interchange of business between applicant and Texas & New 
Orleans, both being included in the Southern Pacific system. 

Finance No. 10187. W. H. Bremner, receiver of the Minneapolis 
& St. Louis Railroad Co., asks authority to issue $1,185,000 of re- 
ceiver’s certificates in renewal of a like amount outstanding 

Finance No. 10185. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co. 
asks authority to abandon line from Nutt to Lake Valley, N. M., ap- 
proximately 12.72 miles. 
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October 21, 1933 


ROCK ISLAND VALUATION 


The Commission, in Valuation No. 1199, Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific Railway system, has completed as of Decem- 
per 31, 1932, a tentative valuation for rate making purposes of 
the properties owned and used by the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific Railway Company and its affiliated lines for the consoli- 
dation of which under section 5 an application has been con- 
ditionally found to be in the public interest in Finance No. 
9410, Rock Island System Consolidation. This report brings 
the tentative valuation down to date as nearly as possible. 

The grand total final value of carrier property used is 
shown as $437,176,012; of property owned but not used, $1,716,- 
729; and of non-carrier property, $8,738,130. The sum of $6,011,- 
150 is included in the values before stated as used on account 
of working capital, The Commission said that the total value 
found did not include the value of the assets held by the sys- 
tem in the form of securities of others recorded in the accounts 
at a book value of $119,115,821.27, all of which, the Commission 
added, except $18,737,287.83, represented inter-company holdings. 

The total operated system mileage, omitting trackage rights, 
is 11,042.82, exclusive of undivided interests and jointly used 
tracks, totaling about 250 miles. 

The system, according to the report, had outstanding on 
valuation date a total par value of $443,708,295.59, exclusive of 
$100,569,111.14 par value of inter-company holdings, in stocks 
and long-term debt, of which $128,910,111.50 represented capital 
stock, $314,790,540 funded debt, and $7,644.09 non-negotiable 
debt. 

The report said the actual original cost to valuation date 
of the common carrier properties owned or used by the cor- 


porations in the system could not be definitely ascertained as © 


the necessary records were not obtainable. However, the re- 
port said, the approximate original cost, in part estimated, in- 
cluding portions of jointly owned properties, but exclusive of 
lands, rights and assessments for public improvements, showed 
a cost of property owned by the system of $495,458,587 and total 
used by the system, $503,346,456. 

Investment in road and equipment, including land, on val- 
uation date, the report said, was stated on the books as $510,980,- 
121.06. With readjustments required by the Commission’s ac- 
counting examination, that amount the report said would be 
reduced to $491,686,624.68. 

Cost of reproduction new, of the total owned by the system 
was shown as $566,845,723 and less depreciation as $382,480,448. 
The cost of reproduction new of the total used by the system 
was shown as $577,362,331 and less depreciation as $387,453,226. 

The present value of the land owned by the system was 
shown as $49,354,911 and of the total used by the system as 
$49,606,456. 


R. C. C. REPORT 


Railroads of the United States contributed $75,425,428 to 
the fund used by the Railroad Credit Corporation in making 
loans to prevent default in carriers’ fixed interest obligations, of 
which $5,205,449 has been repaid to the participating carriers, 
according to a report submitted at the second annual meeting 
held in Washington October 17 of the stockholders of that cor- 
poration. This fund represented the carriers’ revenues from 
the increased freight rates allowed by the Commission in Ex 
Parte 103 during the fifteen months ended on March 31, 1933, 
pooled by the carriers and administered by the corporation under 
the provisions of the marshaling and distributing plan. 

The fund fell short of the estimated receipts and, therefore, 
the credit corporation could not meet all demands for aid dur- 
ing its lending period, which expired May 31, 1933. Applications 
were received from 64 carriers for loans aggregating $149,241,868, 
of which $73,691,368 were approved, while the remainder of 
$75,550,500 were, for various reasons (principally the granting 
of similar applications by the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion), removed from the docket or denied. 

“The plan,” said E. G. Buckland, president of the Railroad 
Credit Corporation, “was designed as a temporary measure to 
help combat the impending distrust of railroad securities, and 
not as a permanent financing medium operating with capital 
contributed by the participants. For this reason, it was provided 
that no monies could be loaned for any purpose after May 31, 
1933, by which date the proceeds of the rate increases were to 
be ascertained and turned over to the credit corporation. The 
term of loans was limited to two years, renewable for an addi- 
tional period of not to exceed two years, in the discretion of the 
corporation. During the life of the corporation, which is sched- 
uled to expire December 31, 1937, all cash not needed for the 
purposes of the plan must be returned pro rata to the par- 
ticipants.” 

In the short period between June 1, 1933, when the corpora- 
tion passed into the liquidating stage, and October 16, 1933, it 
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has been possible to repay to participants 7 per cent of their 
contributions, or $5,205,449. The distributions, which are subject 
to adjustment as the fund basis changes, were made in cash to 
non-debtors and in credits to debtors. 

At the stockholders’ meeting the following were reelected 
members of the board of directors: F. W. Charske, chairman 
of the executive committee, Union Pacific System; P. E. Crow- 
ley, president, Rutland Railroad Co.; Geo. M. Shriver, senior 
vice-president, Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co.; A. J. County, vice- 
president, Pennsylvania Railroad Co.; W. L. White, president, 
American Short Line Railroad Association; E. G. Buckland, 
chairman of the board, New York, New Haven & Hartford Rail- 
road Co.; H. A. Scandrett, President, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific Railway Co.; G. B. Elliott, president, Atlantic 
Coast Line Railroad Co.; E. N. Brown, chairman of the execu- 
tive committee, Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway Co.; 
L. A. Downs, president, Illinois Central System; J. J. Pelley, 
president, New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R. Co., and 
J. J. Bernet, president, Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Co. 


VALUATION REPORTS 


Valuation No. 1139, Marshall, Elysian Fields & Southeastern 
Railway Co., opinion No. B-879, 43 Val. Rep. 561-71. Final value for 
rate-making purposes of the property owned and used for common 
carrier purposes, found to be $265,000, and of property used but not 
owned, $3,500, as of December 31, 1927. 

Valuation’ No. 1060, Union Pacific Railroad Co. et al., opinion 
B-911, 44 Val. Rep. 1-440. Total final value for rate-making purposes 
of the property of the various carriers embraced in this proceeding 
and used by them for common carrier purposes found to be $501,- 
258,082, including $15,845,234 for working capital, as of June 30, 1919, 
for the Union Pacific Railroad Co. and the St. Joseph & Grand Island 
Railroad Co.; as of June 30, 1916, of the Oregon, Washington Railroad 
& Navigation Co., Des Chutes Railroad Co., Ogden Railway & Depot 
Co., Northern Pacific Terminal Co. of Oregon, and Oregon Short Line 
Railroad Co.; and as of June 30, 1917, of the Leavenworth Depot & 
Railroad Co. 

The aggregate value tentatively found for the properties used by 
the corporations embraced in this proceeding was $492,278,680, which 
—— $15,845,234 for working capital, including cash and material 
supplies. 

This report embraces No. 1060, Union Pacific Railroad Co.; No. 
1007, Oregon Short Line Railroad Co.; No. 962, St. Joseph & Grand 
Island Railway Co.; No. 329, Oregon-Washington Railroad & Naviga- 
tion Co., Des Chutes Railroad Co.; No. 946, Leavenworth Depot & 
Railroad Co.; No. 926, Northern Pacific Terminal Co., of Oregon; No. 
924, Ogden Union Railway & Depot Co. 


LOANS TO RAILROADS 


The Commission, in Finance No. 9578, Sumpter Valley Rail- 
way Co. reconstruction loan, in a supplemental report, on peti- 
tion of the carrier, has increased approval of a loan from the 
R. F. C. from $68,500 to $100,000. The original application was 
for approval of a loan of $226,000. The loan approved in the 
prior report in this case has not been consummated. In this 
report the Commission said the record indicated that timber 
and other resources in the territory served by the applicant 
would support profitable railroad operation for at least 75 
years. The loan is to be secured by the pledging of $288,000 of 
the company’s first mortgage 6 per cent bonds. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


No. 15007 and Sub. 1, Pittsburgh Coal Producers’ Association et al. 
vs. A. C. & I. et al., Lake Cargo Coal Rates, 1925. Supplemental pe- 
tition of defendants, dated August 15, 1933, for vacation, modification 
or amendment of the orders of May 9, 1927, is assigned for hearing, 
as to whether or not it should be granted, on November 21, at 10 
a. m. standard time, at office of Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Washington, D. C., before Examiner McGrath. 

No. 26136, J. C. Penny Co., Inc. vs. A. G. S. et al. Simmons Co. 
permitted to intervene. 

No. 25357, Kemp Lumber Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. Peti- 
tion of complainants for reopening, reconsideration and/or rehearing 


denied. 

No. 25457, Goldcamp Mill Co., Inc., vs. A. C. & Y. et al. Petition 
of defendants for reconsideration denied. 

No. 24437, Milligan & Higgins Glue Co. vs. B. & M. et al. Second 


petition of complainant for oral argument before and review and con- 
sideration by the whole Commission denied. 

No. 24144, Continental Roll & Steel Foundry Co. et al. vs. N. Y. 
C. et al. Petition of complainants for reopening, reconsideration and 
modification of the report denied. 

No. 25604, Missouri Valley Bridge & Iron Co. vs. C. St. P. M. & 
. Proceeding reopened for reconsideration on record as made. 

No. 25119, Cromar Co. vs. A. C. L. et al. Petition of complainant 
for rehearing denied. 

No. 23186, McClamrock Co. et al. vs. A. & Y. et al. 
reopened for reconsideration upon record as made. 

No. 24848, International Pulp Co. et al. vs. N. Y. C. et al., No. 
25307, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. vs. N. Y. C. et al. and No. 25408, 
Stedman Rubber Flooring Co. vs. N. Y. C. et al. Petition of defend- 
ants for reconsideration of the decision in so far as it finds the rates 
on tale from Hailesboro and Emeryville, N. Y., to official ‘territory 
unreasonable in the past and awards reparation denied. 

No. 24760 and Sub. 1, Haynes Drilling Co. vs. T. & P. et al. Peti- 
tion of complainants for reconsideration or rehearing denied. 

No. 17000, part 3, Rate structure investigation, cotton, Proceed- 
ing assigned for further hearing upon question of propriety of the 
65 per cent minimum basis. 

Crown Rock Co. vs. B. & O. Petition of com- 
of N. 


No. 
plainant for reopening or rehearing denied. 
No. 20286, Sub. 1, Tegen & Weibke Co., Inc., et al. vs. C. 


Proceeding 


et al. 
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J. et al. Order entered herein on May 3, 1933, is amended nunc pro 
tunc by striking out the following: Fairlie & Wilson Coal Company, 


Inc., C. N. J. and P. R., $39,556.81; Fairlie & Wilson Coal Company, 
Inc., D. L. & W. and P. R., $8,085.38. And inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: Fairlie & Wilson Coal Company, Inc., C. N. J. and 
P. R., $28,900.26; Fairlie & Wilson Coal Company, Inc., D. L. & W. 
and P. R., $977.75. 

Upon complainant’s request the Commission has dismissed the 
complaint in No. 25365, Yale Oil Corporation vs. C. B. & Q., No. 25438, 
K. & H. Cooperative Oil Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al., No. 25766, East 
Texas Refining Co., a corporation vs. T. & P. et al., No. 25848, Dock- 
ery Mercantile & Manufacturing Co. vs. A. C. L. et al., No. 25894, 
Dunn & Baker vs. Southern Pacific Co., No. 25924, Jewel Tea Co. 
Inc., vs. E. J. & E. et al., and No. 25969, Cudahy Packing Co. vs. C. 
B. & Q. et al. 

No. 25719, Theo Stivers Milling Co. vs. C. of Georgia et al. Com- 
plaint dismissed, same having been Satisfied. 

No. 25774, A. D. Hayes Co. et al. vs. A. & S. et al. Upon com- 
plainants’ request complaint dismissed. 

Il. & S. 3194, Hay between New Mexico and points in southwest. 
Proceeding discontinued. 

Ex Parte No. 96, Through routes and joint rates between Inland 
Waterways Corporation and other common carriers. Effective date 
of orders of April 8, 1929, and February 14, 1931, further postponed 
until April 25, 1934. 

The Commission has dismissed the complaint in No. 25072, North 
American Creameries, Inc., vs. C. & N. W. et al., No. 25658, A. D. 
Brownfield vs. G. S. & F. et al., No. 24173, Canfield Oil Co. vs. A. T. 
& S. F. et al., No. 22210, Southern Pine Association vs. A. & S. et 
al., and No. 25601, Worthington Creamery & Produce Co., Inc., vs. 
B. & O. et al. 

Finance No. 9135, Colorado & Southern Railway Co. et al. aban- 
donment. Request of Clifford H. Stone, for interveners, for further 
extension of effective date of certificate issued July 31, 1933, denied. 

No. 24426, Edgar Plastic Kaolin Co. vs. A. C. L. et al., No. 23687, 
Architectural Tile Co. vs. A. C. L. et al., No. 24497 and Sub. 1, 
Trenton Potteries Co. et al. vs. A. C. L. et al., INo. 24784, United 
States Potters’ Association vs. A. C. & Y. et al., No. 25076, Trenton 
Chamber of Commerce, in behalf of Circle F Manufacturing Co., et 
al. vs. A. C. L. et al. and No. 25680, National Tile Co., Inc., vs. A. 
B. & C. et al. Petition of defendants in 24426, 24497 and sub. 1 and 
23687 for reargument and reconsideration with respect to rates for 
the future; petition of certain named complainants and interveners 
in No. 24497 and 25076, for reargument and reconsideration, and pe- 
tition of complainants and interveners in No. 24497 and Sub. 1 and 
23687 for reargument and reconsideration denied. 

No. 24906, Pine Grove Tanning Co. vs. B. & O. et al. Petition of 
defendants for reconsideration denied. 

No. 16750, National Poultry, Butter & Egg Association et al. vs. 
A. & R. et al. Order further modified so as to become effective on 
November 10, 1933, upon not less than 20 days’ notice instead of 30 
days’ notice, in so far as it requires the establishment and mainte- 
nance of rates from points in Missouri to destinations in official terri- 
tory. 

No. 25016, Thurn-Maxson Lumber Co. vs. C. & O. et al. Pro- 
ceeding reopened for reconsideration on record as made, 

No. 24829, M. Botner et al. vs. Gulf Coast Lines et al. Petition 
| a for rehearing, reargument and reconsideration de- 
nied. 


No, 25345, J. R. Thames & Co. vs. C. & O. et al. Petition of com- 
plainant for reconsideration denied. 

INo. 25266, Reinhard Bros. Co., Inc., vs. Belt of Chicago et al. 
Petition of complainant for reconsideration denied. 

No. 24291, National-Erie Co. vs. N. Y. C. Petition of complainant 
for rehearing denied. 

No, 9200, Railway Mail Pay. In the matter of application of 
Georgia & Florida Railroad for increased rates of pay. Petition of 
applicant for reconsideration denied. 

No. 25228, Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. vs. N. Y. C. et al. Second pe- 
tition of complainant for reconsideration denied. 

No. 25892, Commercial Transportation Co., Inc., vs. M. P. et al. 
Motion of complainant to strike or require correction of testimony 
of defendants and to receive in full testimony of complainant, and 
for extension of time for filing briefs overruled. 


No. 24786, Dawson Produce Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
Petition of complainants and intervener for reopening, for amend- 
ment of complaint and reconsideration denied. 

No. 24586, Terre Haute Paper Co. et al. vs. A. A. et al. Peti- 
tions of complainants for reopening, rehearing and reargument, dated 
June 14, 1933, denied. 


No. 25068, Atlanta Terre Cotta Co. vs. A. & W. P. et al. Peti- 
tion of complainant for reconsideration denied, 

No. 26052, Bellefonte Central vs. Pennsylvania et al. Motions on 
behalf of defendants, Pa. R. R., Monongahela Ry., Pittsburgh, Char- 
tiers & Youghiogheny and Western Allegheny to dismiss complaint, 
to strike the complaint, and for a further and better statement of 
the nature of the complaint overruled. 

No. 23673, Vermont Marble Co. of Texas et al. vs. A. G. S. et al. 
Petition of complainant to segregate this case from I. & S. 3130, 
Southwestern Rates, part 11, stone, and cases heard therewith, and 
to: grant hearing in No. 23673 denied. 

No. 24611, Gregory-Robinson-Speas, Inc., et al. vs. St. L.-S. F. et 
al. Defendants’ petition for reopening and reconsideration on record 
as made denied. 

No. 25160, San Antonio Sewer Pipe Works vs. I.-G. N. et al. 
Petition of complainant for reconsideration denied. 

No. 21585, Ohio-Kentucky Association Industries vs. A. & R. et 
al. Petition of complainant for rehearing and/or reargument denied. 

No. 25261, Superior Zinc Corporation vs. Pennsylvania et al. Pe- 
tition of complainant for reconsideration and reargument denied. 

No. 26056, Wisconsin Manufacturers’ Assn. vs. A. & R. et al. 
Twin City Traffic Bureau permitted to intervene. 

No. 23251, Sub. 2, M. D. Friedman Co. vs. C. & O. et al._ Petition 
of complainant to reopen this case for oral argument denied, 

No. 25063, Minnesota Valley Canning Co. vs. Alton et al. Petition 
of complainant for reconsideration, and petition of defendants for 
reconsideration with respect to shipments of canned goods from 
Watertown, Winsted and Cokato, Minn., denied. 

No. 25376, Medusa Portland Cement Co. vs. A. A. et al. Peti- 
tion of defendants for reconsideration denied. 

No. 23381 and Sub. 1, Boydton Manufacturing Co., Inc., et al. vs. 
Southern et al., and No. 23385, Barnes Lumber Corporation et al. vs. 
Cc. & O. et al. Petition of defendants for reconsideration denied. 

No. 23604, St. Louis Independent Packing Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
et al. and cases grouped therewith. The American Packing & Pro- 
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vision Co. and The Ogden Chamber of Commerce permitted to inter. 
vene. 

Upon complainant’s request the Commission has dismissed No, 
22226, Heller Merz Co. vs. C. of N. J. et al., No. 24255, Farmers 
Produce Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al., and No. 24952, Arrow Petroleum 
Co. et al. vs. Alton et al. ‘ 

Upon complainants’ request, the Commission has dismissed No, 
23635, and Sub. 1, General Mills, Inc., successor to the Washburn. 
Crosby Co. vs. A. C. & Y. et al. and No. 24246, Topeka Chamber of 
Commerce et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 

No. 23606, Memphis Freight Bureau for Binswanger & Co. et al, 
vs. Louisiana Railway & Navigation Co. et al. Proceeding reopened 
for further hearing and assigned for further hearing November 21, at 
10 a. m., standard time, Peabody Hotel, Memphis, Tenn., before 
Examiner Mattingly. 

No. 25419 and Sub. 1, Fairbanks-Morse & Co. et al. vs. A. & § 
et al. Order modified to become effective on or before October 27, 
1933, upon not less than 5 days’ notice instead of 30 days’ notice. 

No, 25054, Standard Soy Bean Mills vs. C. B. & Q. et al. Order 
modified to become effective on February 7, 1934, upon not less than 
30 days’ notice. : 

No, 24562, Arizona Hay Traffic Association et al. vs. A. & S. et 
al. Motion of defendants A. T. & S. F. Ry. and Southern Pacific Co. 
for order dismissing the complaint or require complainants to make 
complaint more definite and certain overruled. 

0. 23860, Schmidt_Lumber Co. et al. vs. C. C. C. & St. L. et al, 
and No. 24899, A. B. Cole & Sons et al. vs. M. P. et al. Petition of 
defendants in No. 23860 for reopening and consolidation of that case 
with No, 24899, and for oral argument before the entire Commission, 
and petition of defendants in No. 24899 for oral argument in that 
case before the entire Commission, denied. 

No. 24091, E. Kahn’s Sons Co. et al. vs. B. & O. et ni. and No. 
25660, Jacob Bauer’s Sons et al. vs. Same. Petition of conplainant 
Kroger Grocery & Baking Co. for reconsideration and/or rehearing 
in No. 24091, and petition of complainants for reopening, rehearing 
and/or reargument in No. 25660, and motion of Kroger Grocery & 
Baking Co. for correction and clarification of findings of fact denied. 

INo. 25002 and sub. 1, St. Paul Livestock Exchange vs. C. M. St. 
P. & P. et al. Petition on behalf of line haul defendants for reargu- 
ment and reconsideration upon record as made denied. 

No. 24479, Carolina Bagging Co. et al. vs. N. & W. et al. Pro- 
ceeding reopened for oral argument and reconsideration. 

No. 25187 and Sub. 1, Hoerman Packing Co. et al. vs. A. C. & Y. 
et al. Motion of defendants to dismiss complaint overruled. 

No. 24900, E. I. DuPont De Nemours & Co. vs. B. & M. et al. 
Proceeding reopened for oral argument and reconsideration. 

No. 24818, National Automotive Fibres, Inc., vs. N. Y. C. et al. 
Complaint dismissed, same having been satisfied. 

No. 17000, part 4-A rates on refined petroleum products from, 
to and between points in the southwest. Petition of respondents, 
dated August 16, 1933, for reconsideration and modification of find- 
ings and order, is assigned for hearing at Washington, D. C., No- 
vember 21, 10 a. m., standard time before Examiners Fuller and 
Peyser. 

No. 24435, Missisquoi Pulp & Paper Co. et al. vs. N. Y. C. et al. 
and No. 25302, Standard Paper Manufacturing Co., Inc., vs. B. & O. 
et al. Proceedings reopened for reconsideration on records as made. 

1. & S. 3462, Glass (plate, polished, and polished wired), from, 
to, and between points in southern territory, |. & S. 3483, Rough or 
ribbed glass, window glass, and rough-rolled glass from, to and be- 
tween points in southern territory, and No. 23684 and Sub. 1, Union 
Mirror Co. et al. vs. B. & O. et al. Proceedings reopened for re- 
consideration in connection with No. 23044, a complaint case involv- 
ing inter-territorial rates on rough-rolled glass, wire glass, and plate 
glass from Kingsport, Tenn., in southern territory to various points 
located north and northwest of that territory. 

No. 22754 and Sub. 1, Nevins Fruit Co., Inc., vs. F. E. C. et al. 
Fourth petition of complainant for reopening for further argument 
and/or further consideration by entire Commission denied. 

No. 22906, Barnsdall Refineries, Inc., vs. Midland Valley et al. 
Petition of N. C. and St. L. for consideration and determination of 
new and undetermined issues of law and fact denied. 

No. 24449 and Sub. 1, Public Utilities Commission of the state of 
Idaho vs. O. S. L. et al. Petition of defendants for reargument and 
reconsideration, and petition of complainants contained in their reply 
to defendants’ petition, for reconsideration denied. 

No. 24790, Alemite Corporation vs. B. & O. et al. Petition of de- 
fendants for reconsideration denied. 

No. 24791, Southgate Brokerage Co., Inc., vs. A. C. L. et al. Pe- 
tition of defendant Norfolk Southern for modification of findings and 
order so as to permit it to make the reparation to the competitive 
basis prescribed over competing routes denied. 

No. 24986, National Cellulose Corporation et al. vs. B. & M. et al. 
Petition of defendants for reconsideration of findings as to repara- 
tion denied. 

No. 24992 (and Sub. 1 and 2), Roxbury Iron & Metal Co., Inc., vs. 
N. Y. N. H. & H. et al. Petition of complainants and intervener for 
reconsideration on record as made as to the findings of fact and con- 
clusions of law in respect of certain findings and conclusions, and as 
to the unreasonableness of the rates in the past and future and as 
to awarding of reparation denied. 

No. 24995 and Sub. 1, Fairchild Clay Products Co. vs. A. T. & S. 
F. et al. Petition of complainant for reconsideration and/or reargu- 
ment _and reconsideration in No. 24995 solely as to denial of repara- 
tion denied, 

No. 25094, Seaboard Air Line (L. R. Powell, Jr., and E. W. Smith, 
receivers) vs. Carolina & Northwestern et al. Proceeding reopened 
for further hearing at such time and place as the Commission may 
hereafter direct. 

_. No. 25667, Pittsburgh Banana Co. vs. N. Y. N. H. & H. et al. Pe- 
tition of complainant for reopening for consideration by entire Com- 
mission on record as made denied. 

No. 21080 and Sub. 1 to 6, incl. Anderson Oil Co. et al. vs. A. & S. 
et al., and cases grouped therewith. Second supplemental petition of 
defendants for reconsideration and modification of the findings with 
respect to past unreasonableness of rates to destinations in northern 
Missouri denied. 





HOCH-SMITH GRAIN BRIEFS 


Commissioner Meyer, in charge of No. 17000, part 7, Hoch- 
Smith grain, has announced that the first briefs in that case will 
be due on December 4. Reply briefs, his announcement says, 
will be due January 15. 
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Miscellaneous Decisions 


Traffic Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests ef National Reporter System, 
lished by West Publish Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
- y Wesss, by Wee Publishing Ce.) 





REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS 

(Supreme Court of New Mexico.) Protestants have burden 
of making affirmative case in railroad’s proceeding to discon- 
tinue railroad agency station. (In re Denver & R. G. W. R. 
Co. et al., 24 Pac. Rep. (2nd) 727.) 

That railroad, instead of closing its agency station at 
specified point, applied for affirmative authority to close it, 
did not alter necessity of protestants making affirmative case 
against proposed discontinuance. 





Loss and Damage Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


taken f: Reporters and Digests ef National Re System, 
(Digests rom Kepo' 4 Minn. Copyrig - 


published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, 
1933, by West Publishing Co.) 





LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS 

(Municipal Court of City of New York, Borough of Man- 
hattan, Third District.) 

Terms of shipping receipt are controlling in determining 
rights and liabilities of shipper and carrier not subject to Inter- 
state Commerce Act, and decisions under that act are inap- 
plicable. (R. H. Macy & Co. vs. Pennsylvania Transp, Co., 266 
N. Y. Supp. 194.) 

Consignee could recover from carrier not subject to Inter- 
state Commerce Act actual value of part of shipment which 
was lost, where loss did not exceed declared valuation, and 
was not limited to proportion of declared value which actual 
value of lost property bore to actual value of entire shipment. 

The contract provided that the carrier would not be liable 
in any event for more than $50 for any shipment of 100 pounds 
or less, or more than 50 cents per pound for any shipment 
weighing more than 100 pounds, unless a greater value was 
stated, and that, in absence of statement of greater value, lia- 
bility of the carrier did not exceed 50 cents per pound. For 
excess valuation, the carrier made a charge at the rate of 
10 cents for each $100 or fraction thereof which the carrier 
termed charges for insurance valuation.—Ibid. 


SUPREME COURT ACTION 


The Supreme Court of the United States will review the 
question whether the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. and the Penn- 
sylvania Co. violated section 7 of the Clayton anti-trust act 
by the acquisition by the latter company of stock of the 
Wabash and Lehigh Valley railroads as alleged by the Com- 
mission. The court, at its session October 16, granted the 
petition for a writ of certiorari in No. 361, Interstate Commerce 
Commission, petitioner, vs. The Pennsylvania Railroad Co. and 
Pennsylvania Co., to the Circuit Court of Appeals for the third 
circuit. The lower court did not sustain the Commission. 

The court declined to grant petitions for writs of certiorari 
asked by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue in Nos. 389-390, 
David Burnet, Commissioner of Internal Revenue, vs. Chicago 
& Northwestern Railway Co., and No. 391, Same vs. Norfolk 
Southern. The lower courts held against the contention of the 
commissioner that the amounts allowed for undermaintenance in 
the period of federal control should be reflected in the tax- 
payer’s income for 1920 either by an addition to gross income 
or by reducing the deduction for ordinary and necessary ex- 
penses. The lower courts were the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the seventh and fourth circuits, respectively. 
J. Crawford Biggs, solicitor general of the United States, said 
the question involved in the cases was presented in many cases 
involving large sums of money and should be settled by the 
Supreme Court in order to avoid extensive litigation. Accord- 
ing to advice from the Treasury Department, he said, there were 
now pending before the federal tax authorities twelve cases 
involving undermaintenance where tax liability amounting to 
over $4,000,000 was in question. 
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Other tax cases the highest tribunal declined to review 
were: No. 392, Texas & Pacific Railway Co. vs. United States, 
to the Court of Claims; and No. 380, The Delaware & Hudson 
Co. vs. Commissioner of Internal Revenue, to the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals, second circuit. 

The court also refused to review No. 386, United States 
vs. Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville Railway Co. The Court 
of Claims gave judgment to the carrier for interest on money 
due the carrier for services performed for the government but 
which was withheld by the Comptroller General on the ground 
that the carrier owed the government money on account of an 
overpayment under section 209 of the transportation act. It 
was held that the carrier did not owe the money under sec- 
tion 209 and the carrier demanded interest on the money due 
for services which the Court of Claims granted. 


HOT OIL ALLEGATIONS INQUIRY 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


Agents of the Commission are making an investigation of 
the things done by railroads and shippers of petroleum and its 
products in the southwest in the period when hot oil regulations, 
later prescribed by Secretary Ickes of the Department of the 
Interior, acting as Petroleum Administrator, were impending. 
Unusual transportation steps were then taken in an effort to 
get the allegedly illegal crude petroleum and its products out 
of the east Texas field on its way to market before the regula- 
tions became effective. 

It was alleged that several of the southwestern railroads, 
with a view to preventing the accrual of demurrage on loaded 
cars, made month to month leases of sidetracks or parts of side- 
tracks to shippers so as to bring cars laden with the so-called 
hot oil under the classification of private cars standing on tracks 
of owners. Such cars are not subject to demurrage. Corre- 
spondence between the shippers and carriers has resulted in the 
cancelation of such contracts. However, that cancelation is 
not viewed as settling the question as to whether the leases were 
not devices for evading the accrual of demurrage on the tank 
cars containing the alleged illegal crude and its products, Agents 
of the Commission’s bureau of inquiry are looking into that phase 
of the subject. When they find what they deem to be devices 
to bring about concessions they present the facts to grand 
juries with a view to having indictments returned alleging viola- 
tion of the Elkins anti-rebate act. 

The agents of the Commission are also inquiring into the 
safety phase presented by the fact that loaded tank cars were 
held on tracks awaiting disposition or reconsignment orders. 
Rule 35 (7) of the consolidated classification says that “inflam- 
mable liquids with a flash point of 80 degrees, Fahrenheit or 
below, in tank cars, and combustible liquids having flash point 
lower than 200 degrees F., except asphalt, in tank cars, must 
not be shipped and will not be delivered unless consigned to 
parties accepting delivery on private sidings equipped with facili- 
ties for piping the liquid from the tank cars to permanent stor- 
age tanks, or consignees to parties accepting delivery from rail- 
road sidings where facilities exist for piping liquid from tank 
cars to permanent storage tanks.” 

The sidetracks that were leased by railroads, it is alleged, 
did not have facilities for piping the liquids from the tank cars 
to storage tanks and that therefore it there were no question 
about the legality of the so-called leases that made possible 
avoidance of demurrage, there would still be a question as to 
whether the carriers did not violate the classification. That 
classification is a tariff on the files of the Commission. 

Another question under consideration is as to whether 
the cars placed on the leased sidetracks did not violate the Com- 
mission’s rule in the Commission’s code of regulations pertaining 
to explosives and other dangerous articles, requiring the removal 
of such liquids from railroad premises within forty-eight hours. 

The Commission’s attention was drawn to the practices with 
regard to the so-called illegal oil by larger oil companies, which, 
in cooperation with the government, were trying to stop the 
production of crude petroleum in Texas and Oklahoma in excess 
of the quantities prescribed by the regulatory authorities of those 
states, and thereby stabilize an industry they claimed was utterly 
demoralized. 


UNLOADING ALLOWANCE INQUIRY 


The Commission, on its own motion, in No. 26223, drayage 
and unloading at Jefferson City, Mo., has started an investiga- 
tion of the drayage and unloading practices at that city of the 
Missouri Pacific, the Missouri-Kansas-Texas and the Alton, The 
practices in question are maintained at Jefferson, North Jeffer- 
son and South Cedar City, Mo. North Jefferson and South 
Cedar City are suburbs of the Missouri capital. The Alton and 
the Katy do not reach Jefferson City but do reach the suburbs 
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which are across the Missouri River from Jefferson City and 
are connected with the capital by a highway bridge. 

This inquiry was precipitated by the tariff of the Missouri 
Pacific which, notwithstanding a protest by the Midwest Coal 
Traffic Bureau, of Kansas City, Kan., backed by the Missouri 
Commission, was allowed to become effective on October 11. 
That tariff, Missouri Pacific I. C. C. No. A-7912, provides an 
unloading allowance on interstate shipments of coal to Jefferson 
City by providing that the Missouri Pacific will either unload 
interstate coal or will allow consignees 2.25 cents a 100 pounds 
for doing the unloading. 

Failure of the Missouri Pacific to make provision for un- 
loading on coal moving intrastate caused the protest. The Mid- 
west Coal Traffic Bureau claimed that this allowance of 2.25 
cents a 100 pounds or 45 cents a net ton on interstate coal 
would be unduly preferential of interstate shippers and unduly 
prejudicial to Missouri intrastate shippers. The Missouri com- 
mission supported that protest which asked for the suspension 
of the Missouri Pacific tariff. 

While the Commission made no announcement as to why 
it had refused to suspend the Missouri Pacific tariff, it is be- 
lieved that it declined to suspend for the reason that the pro- 
testant alleged undue preference for interstate commerce, which 
the Commission in a number of cases has held it had no power 
under the interstate commerce act to consider. 

In filing its tariff the Missouri Pacific, obviously, it is be- 
lieved, was trying to right a situation which it claimed was 
created by the Alton and the Katy. Those carriers established 
allowances for the unloading of carloads at North Jefferson 
City and South Cedar City some time ago. The effort of their 
allowances, according to the Missouri Pacific, was to deprive it 
of coal traffic to such an extent that it was handling little or 
no interstate coal to Jefferson City. 

Suspension of the Missouri Pacific tariffs would not have 
affected the tariffs which that carrier claimed brought about 
—— into which the Commission has determined it will 
ook, 

The three carriers serving Jefferson and the suburbs are 
made respondents in the order instituting the investigation. The 
Commission said that that inquiry into the tariffs of the three 
carriers was undertaken with a view to determining “whether 
set practices are in violation of any provision of the interstate 
commerce act and with a view to making such order or orders 
or taking such action in the premises as may be warranted by 
the record.” 


REDUCED PASSENGER FARES 


In addition to the reduction in the basic passenger fare in 
the western district from 3.6 cents a mile to 3 cents a mile, 
for one-way tickets, and to 2.5 cents a mile for round-trip tickets, 
for first class service, as well as elimination of the Pullman sur- 
charge, as announced following a meeting of the Western Asso- 
ciation of Railway Executives, in Chicago, October 6, it has be- 
come known that a two-cent coach rate for one-way travel will 
be made available throughout a large part of the western terri- 
tory, if not by all lines serving the territory. The two-cent 
coach, or “second class,” rate will be published effective Decem- 
ber 1, as will the other general reductions. In the official 
announcement of the Association of Railway Executives earlier 
in the month, it was stated that the agreement reached among 
the presidents included an understanding that individual lines, 
or groups of lines, might offer the one-way rate of 2 cents a mile 
for coach service, but the matter was left optional with the 
individual carriers. It is now understood that they will exercise 
their option on a broad scale. 

Following a meeting of passenger officers of the Western 
lines, in Chicago, October 13, it was announced by H. W. Siddall, 
chairman of Trans-Continental Passenger Association and West- 
ern Passenger Association, that round-trip tickets, subject to a 
ten-day limit, at two cents a mile, good in first class service, 
would also be published between all points in western territory, 
effective December 1. The official announcement, following the 
meeting of the presidents, had included the statement that indi- 
v¥iual lines “may” make such rates in addition to the general 
cut in the first-class rates announced. Rates at 2% cents a mile, 
— the ten-day limit, will also be published for the round 
rip 

Committees of presidents representing eastern and southern 
lines met in New York, October 13, to give further consideration 
to the question of reducing basic passenger fares in those terri- 
tories, without taking fina] action. F. E. Williamson, president of 
the New York Central, and head of the eastern committee, stated 
that definite action had been postponed, pending further study 
of the effect of reductions on revenue. That has been referred 
to a committee headed by L. W. Landman, passenger traffic man- 
ager of the New York Central, he said. The regular meeting of 
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the Eastern Presidents’ Conference, scheduled for October 19, 
was postponed, in view of the meeting October 13. No date was 
set for.the next meeting at which the passenger fare question 
is to come up. The southern committee was headed by Lymap 
Delano, vice-president of the Atlantic Coast Line. 

In addition to reductions in the basic passenger fares, to 
have a trial of six months, Mr. Siddall announced a number 
of important reductions in excursion rates, following the meet. 
ing of the western passenger traffic officials. Among those was aq 
cut in the round trip rates applicable between Chicago and ql] 
points in the west, from $144.00 to $111.00. These are all-year 
excursion fares, subject to a nine-month limit, good in all equip. 
ment. Rates of two cents a mile, subject to a ten-day limit, were 
authorized for the Thanksgiving and Christmas holidays. 

Along with reductions in the basic passenger fares in the 
western district, effective December 1, lines serving California 
announce reductions in the “class” fares applicable between 
Chicago and California. The rate of $40.00 for coach travel, 
which has been in effect for some months, will be reduced to 
$34.50, and the tourist sleeper car rate will be cut from $50 to 
$44.40. Railroads serving the northwest, which offer the same 
rates from Chicago as apply between there and California, are 
expected to make similar reductions in the coach and tourist 
sleeper rates, but have made no announcement to that effect 
as yet. 


PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 


No. 17911, Arab Gasoline Co. vs. A. & R. et al. and cases grouped 
therewith. Southwestern carriers, defendants, ask reopening for re- 
consideration of these complaints, and each of them, and that upon 
such reconsideration its findings as to reparation on shipments that 
moved prior to March 15, 1932, be set aside, vacated and held for 
— ~ and that such complaints be dismissed. 

Moore Brothers et al. vs. C. B. & Q. et al. Complain- 
ants — reconsideration and/or argument before the full Commission. 

1. & S. 3234. Fresh meats and packing house products to, from 
and between points in southern territory and cases grouped there- 
with. E. B. Boyd, for and on behalf of carriers respondents and de- 
fendants herein and cases grouped therewith, involving rates on 
fresh meats and packing house products to, from and between points 
in southern territory, ask amendment of order in these cases decided 
February 7, 1933, to extent of permitting them to make changes, 
effective October ’23, 1933, on 1 day’s notice. 

No. 17000, part 8, Rate structure investigation, cottonseed, its 
products and related articles. Defendants and respondent carriers 
operating within Southwestern Freight Bureau territory ask for re- 
consideration and modification of Commission’s findings and orders 
dated November 12, 1932, as modified. 

No. 21605, Ainsworth Filling Station et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et 
al. Page Oil Co., C. G. Ives, owner, a complainant herein, asks for 
further hearing for purpose of establishing proof of payment and bear- 
ing of freight charges. 

No. 25089, L. & N. vs. C. N. O. & T. P. L. & N., complainant, 
asks the Commission to reopen same for further consideration by 
the Commission as a whole. 

No. 25470, Hugh M. Morris and James H. White, receivers South- 
ern Natural Gas Corporation, vs. A. G. S. et al. Complainant asks 
ey before entire ee. 

No, 23530, Armour & Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al., No. 24253, Swift 
& Co. vs. B. & O. et al. and No. 24253, Sub. 3, Armour & Co. vs. A. 
Cc. Y et al. Carriers, defendants herein, serving Springfield, Weubleau, 
Carthage, Clinton, Eldorado Springs and Nevada, Mo., and Parsons, 
Kan., ask reargument and reconsideration hereof. 

Finance No. 9135, Application of Colorado & Southern and Denver 
& Rio Grande Western for a certificate of public convenience and 
necessity to abandon a certain line of railroad extending from Parlin 
to Quartz, in Gunnison county, state of Colorado (including abandon- 
ment of the operation thereof). Interveners herein ask rehearing 
and stay of execution herein, and that an order be entered extending 
the effective date of the certificate of public convenience and neces- 
sity entered herein on July 31, 1933. 

1. & S. 3130—part 11—Stone investigation, and cases grouped 
therewith. Cast Iron Institute asks the Commission to allow it 
two hours’ time for oral argument and that the subject—Cast 
Stone—be heard upon a day separate and apart from the oral ar- 
guments with respect to other building stone. 

No. 23530, Armour and Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. Defendants 
ask reopening and reconsideration by entire Commission *upon 
somes as made. 

. 26108, Chamber of Commerce vs. A. & S. F. et al. South- 
ern Pacific Co, T. & N. O. and Clyde- ‘Mallory Lines, defendants 
herein, ask the Commission to dismiss the complaint or to con- 
solidate it with the Consolidated "we gy oe es, Docket 13535. 

No 133, Chamber of Commerce vs. A. & S. F. et al. South- 
ern Pacific, T. & N. O. and Clyde-Mallory Linen, defendants herein, 
ask the Commission to dismiss the complaint or to consolidate it 
with the Consolidated Southwestern Cases, Docket 13535. 


CHICAGO SWITCHING CASE 


Arguments were heard by a three-judge federal court in 
Chicago, October 13, in the suit filed by petitioners in the Chi- 
cago switching cases in an effort to obtain an injunction re- 
straining the Commission and the railroads from putting into 
effect the order of the Commission increasing intrastate rates 
in the district to the level of interstate rates. (See Traffic 
World, October 7, p. 591.) The Commission cases are docket 
19610, switching rates in the Chicago switching district, and 
No. 24950, Acme Steel Company: and others against the Santa 
Fe and others. 

It was agreed, in the course of the argument, that the 
Commission should postpone for thirty days it order in the 
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cases, changing the effective date to November 20, in order 
that briefs might be filed by the parties. An extensive record 
was made before the court and it was thought a decision would 
not be issued in the proceeding for several weeks. The argu- 
ments were heard by Circuit Judge Anderson and District Judges 
Barnes and Wilkerson. 

Arguments on behalf of the Commission and the Department 
of Justice were made by Mr. Underwood and Elmer Collins, 
respectively. J. N. Davis, Milwaukee attorney, represented the 
railroads. Herbert J. Patrick and Irving Rooks appeared for 
the Indiana and Illinois commissions, while shippers were rep- 
resented by Luther Walter; Herbert J. Campbell, spoke for the 
Chicago Board of Trade. 

The Commission, at the request of the court, has postponed 
the effective date of its order from October 20 to November 20 
so as to afford the court time for considering the application 


for injunction. 


SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


In I. and S. No. 3918, the Commission has suspended from 
October 15 until May 15, 1934, schedules in joint Supplement No. 
8 to B. T. Jones’ I. C. C. No. 2594 and E, B. Boyd’s I. C. C. No. 
A-2342. The suspended schedules propose to cancel the applica- 
tion of lumber rates on “fruit and vegetable packages made from 
scarfed box material” (except via the Illinois Centra] R. R.), with 
resultant increases in rates and/or carload minimum weight. 


PASSENGER TRAFFIC STUDY 


Coordinator Eastman’s questionnaire in his study of pas- 
senger traffic addressed to passenger traffic officers goes to the 
broad question of what to do. The questionnaire pertaining to 
the ticket office and agency phase of the inquiry calls for sta- 
tistical information to show the cost of the obtaining and han- 
dling passegenr traffic at on-line stations, on-line offices other 
than stations and off-line agencies, in detail, covering salaries, 
traveling expenses, allowances, cost of superintendence and all 


other elements of expense. 
The nature of the information to be furnished is shown 


by the requests concerning the number of representatives of 
the respondent’s system who contact patrons in sales capacity, 
including general, division, and traveling agents, station agents 
and other employes; the cost of offices maintained for the promo- 
tion of passenger service; classification of all passenger traffic 
department employes whose salaries are charged to superin- 
tendence and to outside agencies according to age, years of 


service with system and salaries. 
The questions which the passenger traffic officers are to 
answer by giving their personal views are as follows: 


1. Passenger Solicitation. Can you suggest specific ways by 
which passenger sales methods can be improved, such as (a) better 
selection and training of ‘solicitors, (b) improved methods of com- 
pensation, (c) revised systems for judging effectiveness of individual 
solicitors, (d) better coordination of sales and advertising efforts, etc. 

2. Cooperative Sales Effort. Do you believe off-line offices of 

railroads serving same region should be combined into consolidated 
information and development bureaus with joint advertising, etc.? 
What other forms of pooled sales effort would result in either in- 
creased efficiency in traffic solicitation or material economies? 
. Bus Competition. How can railroads best meet bus competi- 
tion? In what ways do you think it possible for bus service to be 
coordinated with train operations so as to make ible an improved 
service to the public? What do you consider the proper sphere of 
service of the bus to be? 

4. Automobile Competition. How can the competition caused by 
the increasing tenden to use the automobile for long distance travel 
be met by the railroads? How can the desire of rail patrons to have 
available flexible transportation on arrival at destination be satis- 
earl a brief, what can be done to win back motorists to train 
travel? . 

5. Airplane Competition. How can railroads meet the growing 
competition of the air lines? Are there ways in which air service 
and rail service can be coordinated in a manner that will be bene- 
ficial to the railroads? What is the proper sphere of the airplane 
in the field of passenger transportation? 

6. Excursions and other Reduced Rates. How can the multiplicity 
of excursion and other special passenger rates be simplified while 
still providing for such occasions as you consider necesasry? Should 
the constant or “quantity” traveler, such as buyers, business men, 
traveling salesmen, etc., receive a discount or reduced rates and if 
so on what basis? What provision should be made for family or 
party rates? . 

7. Service and Equipment. What improvements are essential or 
desirable in passenger service at stations, on trains, etc.? What can 
be done to make passenger service more attractive or useful to 
patrons? What considerations should be taken into account in plan- 
ning new equipment? 

8. Tours and Tour Services. To what extent does the offering of 
all-expense tours and other forms of so-called “packaged travel’’ tend 
to stimulate or increase tourist travel? Are the best interests of 
railroads served by operating such tours or by working with es- 
tablished private tour agencies? To what extent and under what 
conditions should private tour bureaus receive commissions? Is the 
Tourist Travel Clearing Agency a satisfactory institution? In what 
ways could it be improved? 

9. Other Suggestions. What do you believe to be the chief sources 
of waste or the principal causes of any inefficie in the “> 
departments of the railroads? How can these situations reme- 
died? Please state fully what you think the railroads themselves 
ought to do, if anything, to correct present conditions in the field of 


passenger traffic. 
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EASTMAN ON REGULATION 


(Address of Joseph B. Eastman, Federal Coordinator of Transporta- 
tion, before Bus and Truck Conference, Harrisburg, Pa., October 20.) 

I accepted the invitation to address this Interstate Bus and 
Truck Conference for two principal reasons. In the first place, 
it seemed a good opportunity to indicate the general state of 
mind with which I am approaching in my work as Federal Co- 
ordinator of Transportation, questions which have to do with 
motor vehicles. In the second place, it seemed that you would 
furnish a most appropriate audience, for the delegates to this 
conference are all public servants, just as I am, and the thing 
that ought to be, and no doubt is, uppermost in our minds is 
the general public good. Some of these motor-vehicle contro- 
versies have the appearance at times of a private fight, but they 
are, of course, matters of vital importance to the entire country, 
and should be dealt with accordingly. 

At the outset I ought, perhaps, to do a little explaining, for 
I find that there are not many who have a very clear idea as 
to just what the Federal Coordinator of Transportation may be. 
The title is awkward and not particularly illuminating, although 
I would be put to it to find a better one. A predominant idea 
behind the creation of this office was that our national railroad 
system suffers from much waste motion and unapplied or mis- 
applied effort, due to its ownership by many separate companies 
and the consequent fact that it is operated by a small army of 
independent feudal chieftains who fight a good deal among them- 
selves and band together for the common good with considerable 
difficulty. It was thought that a representative of the national 
government might, as a wholly neutral agent, help to coordinate 
the efforts of these chieftains and eliminate some of the waste 
motion. 

That was, I believe, the original idea, and it persisted in 
the act which became law, The second thought, and a very 
important one, was that the railroad system is only a part of 
the transportation system of the country, and that the latter 
is in need of attention in its entirety. The President and Con- 
gress were rather busily engaged on other matters, and they 
were not sure as to just what should be done with this trans- 
portation situation. So they told the Coordinator to make a 
diagosis and submit prescriptions which could be considered 
when Congress convened again. A more descriptive title for 
the position might, therefore, be Federal Coordinator of Railroads 
and Doctor of Transportation. 

Commends Congress 

One of the best attributes of a doctor is a good bedside 
manner which will induce confidence in his patients and promote 
good cheer. With some difficulty, under all the circumstances, 
I am endeavoring to cultivate such a manner, but whether it 
will survive after Congress is called into consultation remains 
to be seen. However, I take this opportunity to say that I have 
seen quite a liftle of Congress, off and on, and in my judgment 
it is a maligned body. If I may change the mefaphor, it is not 
always a pleasant thing to run the Congressional gauntlet, but 
it is a salutary experience, and the country would be worse off 
if there were no such gauntlet for those who have new ideas 
in government to run. 

In the immediate search for waste which can be eliminated, 
the Coordinator has no authority over motor vehicles, except to 
secure information with respect to those which are operated, 
directly or indirectly, by the railroads, But I have not felt that 
I should confine the search within any narrow limits on this 
account. Waste is more than a matter of cutting down expense. 
It may be equally wasteful to neglect opportunities for build- 
ing up business by making service more attractive and usable. 
My organization is devoting much attention to that side of the 
problem, and in this connection it is not overlooking the motor 
vehicle and the use which can be made of it to supplement or 
substitute for rail service as a friendly ally instead of an enemy. 
For information on this point, I am turning to the shippers and 
the independent operators of motor vehicles, as well as to the 
railroads, and while my authority to secure information is con- 
fined to the latter, I am happy to say that I am receiving much 
generous help from these other sources. 

Beyond any doubt there are large possibilities in this use 
of the motor vehicle as an auxiliary of rail service. I am by 
no means suggesting that it should be confined to such use, but 
only that this opens up a very important field for development. 
This is particularly true of terminal operations, where the truck 
has a capacity for flexible and rapid service which the railroad 
cannot hope to possess. It is not too much to say that the time 
may come when many railroad terminals will be removed from 
congested centers to outlying districts, thus releasing land which 
in many instances would have a high value for other purposes, 
and when trucks will take over a considerable part of the work 
of collecting and delivering freight now done by switch engines. 
Both trucks and busses will also provide a less expensive sub- 
stitute for much branch-line rail service. 

I could talk at some length on this phase of the Coordina- 
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tor’s work and the possibilities which it presents, but you are 
particularly interested in the legislative end and in the pre- 
scriptions which I shall submit for the remedy of transporta- 
tion conditions generally. It would be a pleasure if I could 
tell you what those prescriptions will be, but I cannot do that 
now, for the diagnosis has not yet been completed. Plenty of 
cure-alls have been offered, but I am afraid that some of these 
are quack remedies. I wish above everything else to avoid 
snap judgments and to base conclusions on a foundation of solid 
facts. My organization is busy at the task of digging these up. 


Regulation of Principles 


Before I describe some of the questions with which we 
are undertaking to deal, let me say a word on general prin- 
ciples. It ought to be clear that no regulation or restrictions 
should be imposed upon any form of transportation merely for 
the purpose of benefiting some other form of transportation. 
The test must be the public interest. On the other hand, 
whatever the public interest may require ought to be done no 
matter how it may affect private interests. These are principles 
which no one is likely to gainsay. The danger is that they 
will be given only lip service. In the case of motor vehicles, 
the private interests of at least four groups are involved—those 
who operate the vehicles, those who manufacture them, those 
who provide the materials or construct the highways, and the 
railroads. These groups are all very vigorous and vocal. They 
direct their conversation to the public interest, but it is easy 
to confuse a private interest with the public interest when it 
is your own private interest which is at stake. It is a situa- 
tion where much of the discussion must be taken with at least 
a grain of salt. 

Public regulation of motor vehicles is not all of one kind. 
I shall mention four different types, each directed toward a 
different purpose. One type, which is absoribng much of your 
attention at this conference, has for its purpose the protection 
of the safety, convenience, and purse of the public in the use 
of the highways. I take it that the need for such regulation 
is conceded. The questions are what form it shall take, how 
a proper degree of uniformity can be attained throughout the 
country, and whether there is any need for action by the fed- 
eral government, It is the latter question which I am under- 
taking to investigate. 

You will note that I mentioned protection, not only of the 
public safety and convenience, but also of the public purse. I 
did this because there are two possible ways of protecting 
safety and convenience. One is to restrict the character, di- 
mensions, weight, and speed of the vehicles which use the 
highways, and the other is te make the highways wider and 
stronger, reduce their curves and grades, and protect them by 
means of various safety devices, or build more highways. In 
choosing between these methods, cost is the vital factor. The 
country cannot go on indefinitely improving these highways 
without counting the cost, and we ought by this time to know 
the danger of expenditures which increase the public debt and 
are sustained, in one way or another, by taxation. The in- 
sidious thing about such expenditures is that they impose a 
burden which those who must bear it do not at first perceive, 
although they cannot eventually escape its crushing force. 

Experience in both state and federal service has convinced 
me of the need for utilizing local authority to the maximum and 
avoiding centralization in Washington wherever that is pos- 
sible without sacrifice of the public interest. At the same time 
I realize that the extraordinary improvement in means of com- 
munication has made this a much smaller country than it once 
was and has vastly increased the extent and importance of 
interstate commerce. The only agency that can protect in- 
terstate commerce is the federal government, and if it is in 
need of protection that government must intervene. There is 
no escape from that. Moreover, the federal purse is here in- 
volved, for great sums of federal money have gone and are go- 
ing into the highway system. 


Federal vs. State Authority 


Theoretically the need for federal intervention can be 
avoided in many such situations by a reasonable degree of 
uniformity in state legislation; but such uniformity is normally 
very difficult to attain, because the balance of self-interest may 
be quite different in one state from what it is in another. If 
you will permit a digression, the supreme illustration of how 
such self interest may operate is afforded by the state laws 
‘with respect to the incorporation of companies. It is a matter 
of amazement to me that the federal government should permit 
little Delaware, for example, at great profit to itself and for 
the sake of that profit, to pollute the conduct of interstate 
business by operating a charter factory which will turn out 
practically any sort of corporate charter that may be wanted 
for use anywhere in the country. I do not meah to say that 
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similar considerations influence this matter of highway regyl,. 
tions, but the difficulty in securing desirable uniformity 
present. 

I am approaching this question of highway regulations 
without any pre-conceptions, and with no desire to invoke the 
federal power unless clear need appears. In that event, it may 
be that the authority can be entrusted to some governmentgl 
agency which can hold it in reserve, to be used sparingly ang 
only when and where occasion requires. 

A second but closely related type of public regulation js 
over wages and working conditions. There has been much 
such regulation, both state and federal, in the case of the rail. 
roads, more especially over working conditions and based very 
largely on promotion of the public safety. With respect to 
wages, the regulation is confined to the procedure for collec. 
tive bargaining and mediation. There has been no similar 
federal regulation of motor vehicles, except so far ag it js 
provided by the national industrial recovery act. Perhaps the 
codes will supply all that is necessary at this time. The danger 
which exists is, of course, that in the competition of the motor 
vehicle with railroads and other forms of transportation, labor 
will, unless protected, be exploited at the expense of its own 
wellbeing and even of public safety. Such debasement of labor 
and its purchasing power in the pursuit of competitive ends is 
a thing which the nation is now trying to eradicate. I am en. 
deavoring to get the facts, as fully as may be, in order to de. 
termine whether there is here need for some degree of federal 
intervention beyond that which the codes will supply. 


Taxation and Fees 


The third type of public regulation has to do with taxation, 
license fees, and the like. I refer to it as regulaiton, because 
it is based on considerations which are somewhat different from 
those which govern ordinary taxation. This arises from the 
fact that the right of way which motor vehicles use, unlike 
that used by the railroads, is provided and maintained out of 
public funds. It is one thing to provide such public ways for 
use of the people of the country in their capacity as individuals, 
and it is another thing to provide them for business enterprises 
which will use them to compete as carriers with other necessary 
transportation agencies which must depend upon their own 
capital and reveiue resources. To what extent, under such cir- 
cumstances, should special taxation be imposed, in addition to 
general taxation, to sustain the burden of these public ways, 
and to what extent is such special taxation already imposed? 
The question grows in importance wtih the enormous growth 
of the public investment in these highways and their mainte- 
nance costs. 

You must not assume from the statement of this question 
that I have jumped at conclusions as to its answer. That, I 
assure you, is not the case. What we are after is the facts, 
to whatever conclusions they may lead. They are elusive and 
many knotty points are involved. There is nothing simple 
about this problem, notwithstanding the guise of simplicity in 
which it is often arrayed by partisans of one side or the other. 
I am not even sure that all the facts are yet capable of ascer- 
tainment. All that I can now say is that my organization is 
doing its best to get at them, and that we shall present the 
facts as we find them, and draw our conclusions accordingly. 

Before passing from this subject, let me also say that this 
part of our investigation is not confined to motor vehicles. It 
embraces water and air carriers as Well, and also the railroads. 
Public funds and both public and private donations played 
quite a part in the building of the railroads in the early days, 
and even in later times. In my experience as a member of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, which dates back only 
to 1919, I have been informed, somewhat to my surprise, of a 
number of cases where land for right of way was donated to 
promote the construction of new railroad lines. The facts in 
regard to these matters, as nearly as they can be determined, 
are in the possession of the Commission’s Bureau of Valuation. 


Railroad Regulation 

The fourth and final type of public regulation which I shall 
discuss is the type which is embodied in the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, so far as the railroads are concerned. Its primary 
purpose is to protect the using public, directly or indirectly. 
Regulation of rates is the keystone, but many other matters 
may be covered, such as accounting, service, the issue of securi- 
ties, the construction of new facilities, the abandonment of old 
facilities, and the union of companies through consolidation or 
otherwise. A common error is that the chief purpose of such 
regulation is to protect the public against extortion. In the case 
of the railroads, that was the purpose of the so-called granger 
legislation of western states in the 70’s, but the interstate com- 
merce act, which had its origin in 1887, was aimed more at the 
evils of competition than at the evils of monopoly. The fierce 
competition of the railroads with each other and with the water 
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lines had brought about a situation where rebates and dis- 
crimination ran rife, no industry knew what its competitor was 
paying, certain places and localities were favored above others, 
and the railroads were getting their own earning power. 

A somewhat similar situation exists today. Due to the 
rapidly increasing competition from unregulated forms of trans- 
portation, confusion and instability are permeating the rate struc- 
ture of the country. In the very first annual report of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in 1887 the following words were 
written by Chairman Cooley, an exceedingly able and farsighted 


man: 


Nevertheless it was a common observation, even among those 
who might hope for special favors, that a system of rates, open to 
all and fair as between localities, would be far preferable to a sys- 
tem of special contracts into which so large _a personal element 
entered or was commonly supposed to enter. Permanence of rates 
was also seen to be of very high importance to every man engaging 
in business enterprises, since without it business contracts were 
lottery ventures. It was also perceived that the absolute sum of 
the money charges exacted for transportation, if not clearly beyond 
the bounds of reason, was of inferior importance in comparison with 
the obtaining of rates that should be open, equal, relatively just as 
between places, and as steady as in the nature of things was 
practicable. 


I ask you whether the state of affairs in transportation rates 
which is now rapidly developing may not be characterized in 
much the same terms. For some time the railroads were slow 
to make rates to meet truck competition, but they are speedily 
overcoming this initial reluctance, and the motor vehicles and 
the water lines as well are becoming apprehensive. They have 
filed and are filing vigorous protests with the Commission against 
reductions in rates by the railroads, asking that they be sus- 
pended for investigation. It is an anomaly of the situation that 
the law gives this opportunity to the water lines and motor 
vehicles, whereas the railroads have no corresponding oppor- 
tunity to seek public protection against rate reductions on 
the part of their competitors. It may be that we must choose 
between a complete system of regulation, on the one hand, and 
a relapse to free competition on the other hand. Not only are 
the water lines and motor vehicle operators apprehensive as to 
what the railroads are doing, but there are clear indications that 
many of them are apprehensive as to what is happening in their 
own ranks. Leaving the railroads wholly out of consideration, 
the destructive competition and instability which are developing 
in these other transportation industries are matters of public 
concern. 

We are studying this situation to see what should be done 
about it by the federal government. As normally happens, the 
states have been active in advance of the federal government, 
and we are investigating the results of these experiments with 
th utmost of care. Practical tests add more to knowledge than 
do theories. There are many difficulties, due to the fact that 
many of the motor carriers for hire are not common carriers, 
and that there are many motor trucks which are not operated 
for hire at all, but as a mere department of a private industry. 
An additional difficulty, and a very great one, is the multitude 
of small, individual operators. Regulation under such circum- 
stances is far less simple and practicable than where there are 
large companies to deal with, as in the case of the railroads. 
Other countries are encountering precisely the same problems, 
and we are studying what they have done and the outcome of 
their experimentation. , 


Regulation by Single Body 


The subject is plainly one to be approached with a very 
considerable degree of caution. I cannot anticipate the con- 
clusions which we may reach, but I shall venture certain obser- 
vations, I entertain little doubt that whatever transportation 
regulation the federal government undertakes should be admin- 
istered by a single body and not by several, or at least that 
any division of responsibility should not follow carrier groups. 
Otherwise each regulatory authority will become the partisan of 
its own form of transportation, and there will be much less 
chance of proper coordination. Some fear that this may result 
in basing water rates and motor rates on rail rates, without ade- 
quate consideration of the special conditions surrounding rail 
and motor transportation. I believe that no regulation can be 
successful which does not take these special conditions into 
account. The ability of private industries to provide their own 
transportation, as many are now doing, by operating their own 
vessels and trucks, is a sufficient reason, if there were no other. 

The ideal to be achieved is, of course, a transportation sys- 
tem which will utilize each agency in the field for which it is 
best fitted and discourage its use where it is uneconomical or 
inefficient. I know of no way to arrive at any approximation 
to this result wifhout adequate consideration on broad lines of 
relative costs of operation. It is quite possible, in this connec- 
tion, that this will involve a considerable reconstruction of the 
present railroad rate structure, to the extent that existing rates 
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are based on commodity values and other elements besides cost. 
The existence of such rates often opens up an opportunity for 
competition which would not be present if actual costs of opera- 


tion was given more consideration. You will note that I state 
this as a possibility rather than a probability, because no such 
reconstruction should be attempted in advance of thorough 
studies of what may be involved. 

The objective of the emergency act is the formulation of a 
national transportation policy designed to furnish service and 
exact charges which will promote the commerce and industry 
of the country. I have used the analogy of a doctor diagnosing 
a case and prescribing the remedy, but in reality such an analogy 
is imperfect and inadequate. The formulation of such a national 
transportation plan must comprehend all agencies of transporta- 
tion, for it would be incomplete and soon obsolete unless the 
inherent utilities of each of these agencies were appraised and 
their relative potentialities of service determined. The duty of 
the Coordinator is to plan, if he can, a transportation system 
which will give the railway, the highway, the waterway, and the 
airway the place in the sun which economically belongs to it. 
He must play no favorites but be guided solely by the public 
interest, as nearly as he can locate it. 

I regret my inability at this time to give you my final 
conclusions, but I undertook this work with the conviction that 
it requires the most careful preliminary study, and that nothing 
is to be gained but much may be lost by snap judgments in the 
absence of an adequate diagnosis of the facts. By the time that 
Congress convenes I expect to be able to present many conclu- 
sions, but I assure you that if the facts are not then ready 
for a conclusion on a particular matter, I shall not hesitate to 
defer recommendations until a matured judgment can be reached. 
One thing is certain and that is that the transportation situa- 
tion is in a state of flux. I am confident that many important 
developments will emerge, in the service which is performed, 
in the rates which are charged, and in the character of govern- 
ment regulation, and that they will be developments for the good 
of the country. 

Let me in conclusion say that I am most grateful for the 
cooperation which I am receiving for the state authorities. 
Everywhere I have found them ready to give information and 
help, fully and freely, and their experience makes their help 
essential. 


RAIL JOINT HOLE DRILLING 


Coordinator Eastman, in a communication to the carriers’ 
regional coordinating committees, has recommended the imme- 
diate adoption by the railroads of standards for drilling the ends 
of 131-pound and 112-pound rails. He said his communication 
supplemented his communication of October 6 in regard to 
various standardization projects. At the time he wrote his earlier 
communication he pointed out that the patent situation com- 
plicated standardization of rail joints and other accessories. 
Now, he has found there is an improvement upon which all are 
agreed and which can be adopted without delay, namely, stand- 
ards for hole diameters and spacing in rail ends. Since that 
communication of October 6, he said, the rail committee of the 
American Railway Engineering Association had reached an agree- 
ment with respect to standards for joint bars for rails of the 
weights mentioned. Those standards, he said, would be recom- 
mended by the rail committee for adoption by the American 
Railway Association under the usual procedure. 

In view of the present situation with regard to proposed 
purchases .of rails and rail joints, he said it seemed advisable 
to defer recommendations by him on the adoption of a single 
cross section of joint bars, but to obtain immediate adoption of 
the rail committee standards for hole diameters and spacing in 
rail ends. The recommended standards follow: 


1. Holes to be 1% inches in diameter. 

2. Center of first hole to be 2% inches from end of rail; center 
of second hole to be 6% inches from center of first hole; if third hole 
is used, its center to be 6% inches from center of second hole. 

3. Height from base of rail to horizontal center line of holes to be: 

(a) 3-3/32 inches for the 131-pound rail. 

(b) 2% inches for the 112-pound rail. 


EMPTY FREIGHT CAR MILEAGE 


Empty freight car mileage had been a disturbing subject 
for more than thirty years, said Coordinator Eastman in his 
communication to the regional coordinating committees an- 
nouncing to them that his section of car pooling had been 
making studies of the subject and asking them to help him. 
(See Traffic World, October 14.) Following the adoption of the 
per diem rules agreement in 1902, he added, this item of per- 
formance began to assume equal importance with “average miles 
per car per day.” 

The minutes of railroad associations, he said, were replete 
with reports, statistics and discussions of empty mileage, while 
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reports of congressional committees and the records of formal 
hearings before the Commission contained evidence that the 
so-called “excess” empty mileage of freight cars was a factor 
which must be given consideration in studies of railroad opera- 
tion and in the regulation of rates. 

Addition to the statistics mentioned by him was made by 
the coordinator. He sent the committees figures to illustrate 
what he called the cross haul, that is, of empty-car movement 
in the same direction as the loaded haul, resulting from two 
studies in twenty-two terminals, covering the period August 1 
to 7, 1933. His general statement concerning the study follows: 


Attached is a communication which the coordinator has sent 
to the carriers’ regional coordinating committees. Comparing 1932 
with 1920, it shows that, in relation to net revenue ton-miles, gross 
ton-miles (based on tonnage of cars, both loaded and empty, and 
lading) increased 26 per cent and empty car-miles, 62.8 per cent. 
Freight traffic is normally unbalanced, that is to say, there is 
more traffic moving in one direction than in the other. This neces- 
sitates considerable empty-car movement opposite to the prevail- 
ing direction of the traffic. Studies made by the coordinator’s sec- 
tion of car pooling, however, indicate that there is a large empty- 
car movement in the same direction as the loaded haul. They also 
show that in both directions there is relatively a much larger 
empty movement of foreign than of system cars. These facts, in 
the opinion of the coordinator, are significant. 

In his communication the coordinator states that after his 
studies have progressed further, he hopes to be able to recommend 
to the committees a plan or plans for the reduction of this empty- 
car mileage. Car pooling is one possible remedy which will be con- 
sidered. In the meantime, however, he has thought it well to pre- 
sent to the committees the problem which is indicated by the sta- 
tistics which his staff has assembled. His thought is that the car- 
riers’ organizations may be able to develop a remedy more prac- 
ticable or otherwise better than any which his staff may find it 
possible to develop. He asks the committees to advise him, from 
time to time, if it appears that progress is being made in the study 
of this problem. 


With regard to the results obtained by testing box car 
movements into and out of twenty-two terminals in August, Mr. 
Eastman, in his communication to the committees, in part said: 


As illustrative of the present extent of this cross haul, I am 
inclosing two summaries covering the movement of box cars during 
the period August 1 to 7, 1933, inclusive. One statement shows the 
movement of loaded and empty box-car units, system and foreign 
separately, into and out of 22 terminals. The terminals selected 
for this study are typical, both territorially and with respect to 
variety of box-car traffic. The number of loaded box cars included 
in this study is equal to 36 per cent of the total of all freight cars 
loaded during the first week of August. 

The other statement covers the mileage made by box cars, 
loaded and empty, system and foreign, separately, over the main 
line divisions of the principal railroad systems in the United States. 
The roads selected own about 70 per cent of the total freight cars 
in the country, and the main line mileage for which reports were 
made, fairly covers the main traffic routes. The mileage made by 
box cars covered by this study equals 21.4 per cent of the mileage 
made by all classes of cars over all lines of the reporting railroads... 

Possibly the most striking figure in both statements is the per- 
centage of loaded box-car movements made by “foreign’’ cars. Of 
the total loaded units moved in and out of the terminals 55 per 
cent were “forejgn.” In the mileage statement the ratio of foreign 
loaded haul is 49.4 per cent... 

That there must be an empty movement opposite the prevailing 
direction of an unbalanced traffic is axiomatic. While even such 
empty movement may be excessive, it is the movement of empty 
cars in the same direction as the prevailing loaded haul to which 
I now direct your attention. 

In these studies we find that in the terminal handling of nearly 
50,000 cars per day, while there were 26.3 empty system cars moved 
for each 100 loaded movements, there were 36 foreign empties moved 
for each 100 loaded cars, an excess in the ratio of 37 per cent. 

In the mileage statement covering an average of nearly 8,000,000 
box-~car miles per day, the system ratio was 15.8 empty miles to each 
100 —" whereas the foreign ratio was 24.1, or an excess of 52.5 
per cent. 

A logical deduction from these studies is that the excess of 
foreign over system empty mileage is due in the main to the fact 
that empty movements are being made with foreign cars that would 
not be made if the cars bore the initials of the handling road. Such 
allowance as should be made for differences in capacity, condition 
or other physical factors, will apply to both foreign and system 
ears. In fact, the advantage, if any, will be in favor of the for- 
eign car, which is less likely to be unfit for service. 


RAILROAD TECHNICAL BUREAU 


The possibility that there will be established a “Central 
Technical Bureau” to serve as research laboratory for the rail- 
roads in the development of new methods, materials, and de- 
vices to aid them in better fitting their services to shipper 
requirements and an intensely competitive age was suggested 
by R. L. Lockwood, director of the section of purchases of Co- 
ordinator Eastman’s organization, in an address before the 
Western Railway Club, in Chicago, the evening of October 16. 
The subject had been discussed with army officers of railroad 
companies, he said, most of whom strongly favored the estab- 
lishment of such an organization. 

Research and investigation of new devices was even more 
important to the railroads than to other industries, Mr. Lock- 
wood told his audience, because of the sheer magnitude of 
the railroad business, if for no other reason. Much research 
was already being carried on through the various railroad and 
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affiliated organizations, he said, but the establishment of suc) 
a central organization, using all existing facilities, would, jy 
his opinion, eliminate much duplication of effort and provid. 
the means for effective handling of ideas and suggestions gat). 
ered from all sources. 

The principal functions of such an agency were listed by 
him as follows: 


1. Investigation of new materials, methods and devices presented 
from all sources. Such investigation should include testing whey 
necessary, and the results should be available to all the railroads ang 
other interested organizations. 

. (a) Development of standards for materials, equipment ang 
supplies, -including specifications, designs and construction; (b) de. 
velopment of standard methods for use of the above, (c) Development 
of standard inspection and test methods for all railway materials, 

3. Consolidated inspection, either by the staff of the technica! 
pt al throvgh private organizations, as may be found most eco. 
nomical. 


The work of the section of the coordinator’s organization 
headed by himself and the necessity for that work was briefly 
outlined. Standardization and simplification, with greater en. 
phasis on the latter, were to be its principal concerns, he said, 
His section had already made five recommendations to the Co. 
ordinator on matters of standardization, he said, much of the 
preliminary work on which the recommendations were based 
having been done by railroad organizations. Large savings 
could be made, in his opinion, as a result of standardization 
in the manufacture of materials and devices, in handling and 
storing material, accounting methods, and other departments, 
as a result of thoroughgoing investigation. He pointed out, 
however, that such activities would not mean that change 
would stop when standards had been perfected, but simply that 
many differences of no special merit would be eliminated and 
that standardization recommendations would carry with them 
suggestions for periodic review. 

“The section of purchases of the Coordinator’s organization 
was established as a disinterested centralizing agency, of which 
one important function is to accelerate collective action on 
problems which concern all the railroads,” Mr. Lockwood said, 
“in respect to the purchase and application of materials, equip- 
ment, and supplies, It is immediately concerned with the gen- 
eral problem of standardization and simplification, the latter 
word being used in the sense of reducing unnecessary variety. 
In spite of greatly increased knowledged of this problem, there 
is still some fear expressed as to the danger of stagnation as a 
result of standardization. In its newest concept, standardization 
is not static. It stands for improvement through change, but 
through orderly change, which encourages invention and develop- 
ment, but eliminates that which is merely different without 
being better.” 

The section of purchases will recommend to the coordina- 
tor such standards as appear important from the point of view 
of ultimate economy, he explained, and will use the existing 
railroad organizations for investigation of various projects as 
well as for making the recommendations effective, While stand- 
ardization and simplification projects, in many branches of the 
railroad industry, will probably be the most important work of 
his section, he said, there will be work of other nature at a 
later date. 

Illustrating one type of economy to be obtained as a result 
of standardization and simplification, Mr. Lockwood pointed 
out that, in a single year, one large railroad eliminated nearly 
7,000 items from its stores stock, and in six years it eliminated 
22,000 items, reducing its inventory more than $2,500,000. An- 
other system reduced its inventory nearly $18,000,000, he said. 
There are many cases, he added, where far greater savings could 
be made through collective action of all the railroads in simpli- 
fication projects than by a single line acting individually. 


REVENUE TRAFFIC STATISTICS 


Revenue a ton mile of Class I railroads, exclusive of switch- 
ing and terminal companies, averaged 1.011 cents in the seven 
months ended with July as against 1.065 cents for the corre- 
sponding period of 1932, according to revenue traffic statistics 
compiled by the Bureau of Statistics of the Commission. For 
July alone the average was .996 cents as against 1.051 cents for 
July, 1932. 

Revenue a ton a road averaged $2.074 in the seven months 
as against $2.188 in the corresponding period of 1932, while in 
July it averaged $1.958 as against $2.186 in July last year. 

Revenue a passenger mile averaged 2.104 cents in the seven 
months as against 2.309 cents in the 1932 period, while in July 
the average was 1.891 cents as against 2.021 cents in July last 
yea 


r. 

In July this year the railroads carried 38,001,000 revenue 
passengers as against 38,849,000 in July last year, while for the 
seven months the total was 245,542,000 as against 288,861,000 
for the 1932 period. 
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I. C. C. PRACTITIONERS 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


In his address at the first session of the fourth annual meet- 
ing of the Association of Practitioners before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission held at the Shoreham Hotel on October 19 
and 20, R. C.. Fulbright, its president, advocated a simplification 
of proceedings before the Commission, which, to a large extent, 
would be a substitute for the pseudo-court trial now in use. He 
expressed the hope that, out of the efforts of transportation 
agencies to create a measure of self-regulation by means of codes 
under the national industrial recovery act, something would 
come in the way of regulation of agencies competitive with the 
railroads. Regulation such as had been applied to railroads he 
deemed would be so burdensome that it would break down. 

The year that had elapsed since the association last met, 
Mr. Fulbright said, would perhaps be recorded by historians as 
the year of bloodless revolution in America. More notable 
changes, he said, had taken place in governmental policies and 
in methods of social and business activity than during any years 
since the founding of the republic. 

Not all change, Mr. Fulbright said, was progress, but cer- 
tainly progress could be achieved through change, In a review 
of the efforts of the Commission to develop through the class 
rate and Hoch-Smith investigations a scientific rate structure, 
he indicated that the methods heretofore used by the Commis- 
sion would not fit in with the changes that would have to result 
from the year of bloodless revolution. He said the members of 
Congress and the public generally could not understand why the 
Commission had to labor for years to give birth to a decision 
on an important commodity which it had undertaken to investi- 
gate pursuant to a direction of Congress. 


“At the risk of being considered unorthodox,” said Mr. Ful- 
bright, “your speaker makes the assertion that the difficulty lies 
in the system which we have heretofore followed in adjudicating 
these controversies between shippers and carriers and between 
groups of shippers. When it created the Interstate Commerce 
Commission it was but natural for Congress to provide that 
parties before it be accorded the opportunity for full hearing 
and presentation of their contentions and that this should be 
done according to the time-honored devices theretofore followed 
by the courts. . . . In dealing with a simple situation such as 
a rate on a particular commodity between a few points which 
may not affect the adjustment of other rates or the rate structure 
as a whole, this method of pseudo-court trial is generally satis- 
factory. Even in such cases, however, because of the enormous 
volume of evidence and material to be digested by the organiza- 
tion of the Commission, there is not that swift determination 
which the layman feels should be made.” 


The Commission, Mr. Fulbright said, was not at fault be- 
cause of the situation. The trouble, he said, was that all con- 
cerned had followed the concept of court procedure in the admin- 
istration of common carriers and with the development of the 
magnitude and complexity of the problems of transportation the 
a now arose as to whether or not this conception had 
ailed. 

Mr. Fulbright made a suggestion for consideration by the 
association and others interested for a change in the method of 
handling rate complaints. He said that instead of setting the 
complain or investigation for formal hearing as soon as issue 
joined there should be a plan of procedure by which the Com- 
mission should designate competent attorneys and examiners to 
go upon the ground and make first-hand investigation of the 
primary facts which they considered pertinent concerning any 
complaint or investigation upon which issue had been joined. 
That investigation, he said, should be informal, without any 
taking of testimony, or the making of any record, other than 
such notes and data as the examiners might consider proper for 
their own guidance. Such investigation, he said, should be 
directed at an effort to determine all of the facts which might 
be pertinent, following which a resume of all such primary facts 
should be prepared and perhaps be reviewed by a committee of 
attorney-examiners of the Commission. Then should follow a 
report made for the parties setting forth, first, a statement of 
the issues as understood by the examiner, and second, the perti- 
nent facts with respect thereto. Where conflicting evidence was 
developed, he said, the examiner might recite the conflicts but 
wherever possible the undisputed primary facts should be set 
forth in the report. 

After this report had been made the interested parties, he 
said, should be permitted to file statements with the Commission 
indicating any findings to which they took exception, and as to 
such findings or points, if the adverse parties and the examiner 
in charge should agree, they might be incorporated in the report. 
In major cases where broad issues might arise, Mr. Fulbright 
said, the examiner might be sent again to make further examina- 
tion and to develop further findings. 
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After this procedvre had been had if there were still issues 
of primary fact, then, said Mr. Fulbright, the proceeding should 
be set down for hearing upon those matters upon which there 
was still disagreement and evidence should be confined to such 


matters. Following the completion of the testimony the ex- 
aminer should make a report, the speaker said, in substantially 
the same way as proposed reports were now made with the 
privilege of the parties to file briefs prior to such report and 
exceptions thereafter. 

In presenting the case to the Commission, or to a division, 
Mr. Fulbright said the Commission should have the discretionary 
power to require written argument and to dispense with oral 
arguments. Oral arguments, he said, should not be had until 
the commissioner in charge of the case had had ample oppor- 
tunity to review the report of the examiner and the exceptions 
and replies thereto. 

Speaking Of the coming of motor vehicle transportation and 
the disastrous effect it exercised upon the theretofore monopo- 
listic railroad transportation, when the depression descended 
upon the country in full force, Mr. Fulbright said that whether 
or not the exact form and character of regulatory law should be 
promulgated to govern the operations of these agencies ag ap- 
plied to rail carriers, it must be obvious that the same degree 
of administrative regulation if applied to such competitive agen- 
cies would multiply over and over the volume of administrative 
service which must be performed by the regulatory bodies. 

“If we are to cling to the court concept of regulation, by 
which every complaint and every investigation should be carried 
through according to traditional forms of jury trials,” said Mr. 
Fulbright, “then there would seem to be very great danger that 
the regulatory machine will break down with the burden.” | 

The experience of some of the states, Mr. Fulbright said, 
had already demonstrated the futility of achieving real regula- 
tion of highway transportation through sweeping regulatory 
powers similar to those which had heretofore been applied to 
the railroads, The old concept of court procedure in order to 
determine the right of small motor vehicle operators to exist 
or to investigate and determine the sphere of their operations, 
and the character of their charges or the nature of the practices 
in which they indulged, Mr. Fulbright said, was simply too ex- 
pensive and too unwieldy to be efficacious. He said there was 
a public demand for use of all transportation agencies where 
they could be economically and beneficially suited to the com- 
merce of the country. 

“The continuation of the relentless warfare of competition 
will soon bleed white nearly all of the necessary transportation 
agencies,” said Mr. Fulbright. “The depressed conditions of 
industry have operated to accentuate this competition and the 
need for the simple necessities of life has forced many to con- 
tinue in it on bases which were entirely unprofitable. This 
process of attenuation cannot indefinitely continue without great 
injury to the public interest which, after all, is vitally dependent 
from day to day upon a national transportation system.” 

According to Mr. Fulbright, the competition that is now 
taking place cannot be continued indefinitely without the de- 
struction of the agencies engaged in it. He said that though 
the opportunity afforded by the national industrial recovery act 
competitive transportation agencies were undertaking to develop 
some form of self-regulation. He said there would be strong 
public resistance to arbitrary price fixing for transportation 
services. On the other hand, he said, the practicability of enforc- 
ing the promulgation of fixed charges was open to serious doubt. 

“Certainly the transportation agencies can, by their organ- 
ized effort, develop some intelligent information as to the cost 
of service they perform and in so far as they may undertake 
in their codes to protect the industry against the rendition of 
service at less than cost,” said Mr. Fulbright, “it is not thought 
there will be any general public opposition. Even if this can 
be accomplished it will be a long step toward the solution of 
the transportation tangle. The development of formulae to ascer- 
tain costs and the respective values of different characters of 
service by highway and waterway agencies, together with some 
organized effort to prevent the performance of such service at 
less than cost ... would certainly appear to be in the ultimate 
public interest, 


“If such organizations undertake in a scientific manner to 
develop this information, they may indeed be of great assistance 
to the coordinator in his inquiries along similar lines. What will 
come out of it no one can foretell. I am not going to undergo 
the peril of making a prophecy but from a study of.all of the 
contending forces and from an analysis of the efforts that are 
being made to bring some order out of chaos, some of us are 
led to hope that we shall develop some form of transportation 
regulation for each of the major transport agencies operating in 
this country, and that each will be regulated by a body of men 
skilled in the knowledge of the problems peculiar to the industry 
under its jurisdiction. The most important thing to be achieved 
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at New York 


Here manufacturers are offered every possible service that 
their own factory branch could furnish other than selling 
the merchandise. “Store Door” delivery service provides 
economical, efficient distribution. Carload shipments to 
and from terminal are handled without loading or unload- 
ing charges to the shipper. Double-decked terminal 1300 
feet long by 150 feet wide located within the free lighter- 
age limits affords unequaled facilities for the movement 
of inbound and outbound steamship freight. Storage, 
handling and insurance rates are the very minimum. 










ATLANTIC TIDEWATER TERMINALS 
George W. Green, Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mgr., 17 State Street 


oo ae a 
at Buffalo. N. Y. 
Modern fireproof warehouses, located in the very heart of 
the wholesale and retail districts, provide for the hand- 
ling of all classes of merchandise in a most efficient man- 
ner. Capacity of 50 cars a day, all of which are worked 
under cover, insures against damage by the elements. 
Served by all railroads entering the city, Great Lakes 


steamers and New York Barge Canal lines. Special atten- 
tion is given to pool-car distribution. 


Keystone WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
W. J. Bishop, Gen. Supt., Seneca and Hamburg Streets 
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at Norfolk. Va. 


At this great terminal property there is every modern de- 
vice for the rapid and economical handling of cargoes. 
There are three piers, each 1300 feet long, and four open- 
bulkhead berths. Eight warehouses provide 2,200,000 
square feet of floor space. They are served by depressed 
tracks and concrete drives. The receiving, delivering and 
classification yards have a capacity of 4000 cars. The prop- 
erty is served by Norfolk’s eight trunk-line railroads. 


Norrotk Timewater TERMINALS 
J. A. Moore, Manager 
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at Boston 


Nine ocean-going cargo carriers can be berthed and 
worked simultaneously. Direct transfer of cargo—ship to 
rail. 360,000 square feet of covered wharf space. Modern 
concrete and steel buildings contain a half million feet 
of waterside storage space. Located on the line of the 


N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R., with efficient switching to the 
B. & A, and the B. & M. R. R. The strategic location 
makes it the ideal distributing point for merchandise con-, 
signed to the various sections of New England, the Middle 
West and Canadian points. Vessel operators, shippers, im- 
porters and exporters can increase the efficiency of their 
operations by utilizing our facilities. 


Boston TrpewaTerR TERMINAL, INC. 
L. J. Coughlin, General Manager, 666 Summer Street 
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at Philadelphia 
Fifteen berths for ocean-going cargo carriers. A million 
square feet of waterside storage. Rail service for B. & O., 
P. R. R. and Reading Company to all points. Railroad 
tracks extend the entire length of all piers. Twenty-five- 
acre yard for the storage and distribution of lumber. New 
concrete and steel shed of 3,000,000 board feet capacity for 
the storage of kiln-dried and finished lumber. Every facil- 
ity for loading and unloading railroad cars and motor 
trucks under cover. 


PHILADELPHIA TIDEWATER TERMINAL 
George M. Richardson, General Manager and Treasurer 
10 Chestnut Street 
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at Philadelphia 


2,100,000 square feet of excellent storage space in 11 mod- 
ern warehouses conveniently located throughout the city. 
Each property is served by one or more railroads, B. & O., 
P. R. R., Reading Company or Philadelphia Belt Line 
R. R. As the largest operators of warehouses in Phila- 
delphia, we are excellently equipped to furnish every 
kind of service incident to the _— of package freight 
on L. C. L. shipments. Liberal cash advances on store 

goods. Lowest insurance rates, 


Mercuants’ Warenouse ComMPANY 
Malcolm A. Buckey, Asst. Treasurer, 10 Chestnut Street 
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is the development of a body of scientific principles of regulation 
and ascertainment of proper rate making policies adapted to 
each particular transportation agency, and some general deter- 
mination of the sphere of activity which shall be occupied by 
each, 

“The regulation of these agencies and the coordination of 
the regulatory bodies should all be in the hands of non-partisan 
boards and should be kept as independent of political influence 
as has the Interstate Commerce Commission during the 43 years 
of its history.” 


Sherrington Address 


Addressing the association members, C. E. R. Sherrington, 
secretary of the Railway Research Service, of London, England, 
said he addressed the association with a good deal of hesitation. 
He said he was a mere economist. He said such a man, how- 
ever deeply he might have imbibed of transportation specialties 
must necessarily feel greatly perturbed at the thought of ad- 
dressing a body so well versed in the legal aspects of railroad 
regulation and rate structures as he said his auditors doubtless 
were. He said he could plead no legal knowledge but that in 
Great Britain “we regard this problem of the coordination of 
transportation as an economic rather than as a legal problem.” 

Perhaps the easiest way to approach the subject, said Mr. 
Sherrington, was to outline the ideal, as he saw it, which a 
country should aim at as a goal, and then to trace briefly the 
progress which had been made in Great Britain toward the 
attainment of that ideal. 

“It must not be considered that we have arrived at any final 
solution,” said Mr. Sherrington, “but important legal steps have 
been taken and it is just possible that the results of our experi- 
ence may be helpful to you in shaping the transport policy of 
this much larger country where your problem of federal and 
state jurisdiction makes the situation far more complex than 
is the case with us. 

“The interests of the nation must necessarily be paramount 
and they call for the closest corelation of all transport facilities 
with elimination of wasteful competition, if railroads, highways 
and water transport, inland and coastwise, are to fulfill their 
highest social and economic function; namely, the raising of the 
standard of life of the community to the highest possible level; 
and this can only be achieved by keeping the charge for move- 
ment at the lowest level. 

“I regard it as axiomatic that no movement of persons or 
freight should be carried at less than direct cost with a fair 
share of overhead, including a return on capital, judiciously ex- 
pended, sufficient to insure an ability to finance really essential 
capital expenditure, Equally it is assumed that no transport 
concern be subsidized either directly or indirectly. 

It is possible to claim that no rail or water transport service 
in Great Britain is subsidized, and even last year the four British 
railways which I have the privilege to represent, even after ten 
years of severe trade depression, coupled with intense road com- 
petition, were able as a group to earn about 2.5 per cent on 
capital investment.” 

The speaker then outlined the provisions of the railways 
act of 1921, modeled in many respects, he said, on the transpor- 
tation act of 1920. 


Speaking of the consolidations forced by that act, Mr. Sher- 
rington said that one thing stood out quite clearly, namely, that 
the economies resulting from consolidation in Great Britain 
would not apply with anything like equal force in the case of 
railroads of the United States. The fact that British railroads 
almost from: the beginning afforded door-to-door service and 
therefore each carrier had to have many vehicles in terminal 
service was cited by him as one of the reasons for his conclusion 
that consolidation in Great Britain would not apply with any- 
thing like equal force in the United States. 


Speaking of the road and rail traffic bill, which has already 
passed its third reading in the House of Commons and has been 
introduced in the House of Lords, Mr. Sherrington said that if 
passed it was likely to revolutionize the whole railway rate 
structure of the country. 

“And if passed without further serious amendment it will 
stabilize within the next twenty-four months the situation of 
competitive freight traffic by road and rail,” said he, “just as 
the road traffic act of 1930 has been successful in stabilizing 
passenger traffic competition. ... It is not my intention to tell 
you in detail of the various restrictions which this bill removes, 
such as the reporting of slight accidents, which occur on railway 
premises, but have nothing to do with the movement of trains 
as such, but I will merely concentrate on clause 31 which is 
designed to remove the difficulties which were met with as a 
result of the legal judgment in Robinson vs. Great Western, 
with which doubtless many of you are familiar. 

“Clause 31 permits a railway company to make such charges 
as may be agreed between the company and a trader provided 
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such an agreed charge has the approval of the Railway Rate 
Tribunal. Any trader who considers that his business will be 
detrimentally affected if the agreed charge is approved has the 
right to object to the Railway Rates Tribunal. 

“This clause if finally approved definitely makes legal the 
type of rate which was offered by the Great Western Railways 
in the famous Robinson case. I need not stress the far-reaching 
nature of the change in regulatory practice, which permits q 
railway company to become a truly commercial concern again 
and enables it to make some attempt to obtain its ‘standard net 
revenue.’ ” 

As to air transportation, Mr. Sherrington said the Southern 
Railway held a large financial interest in Imperial Airways, 
which were wholly engaged in international movements, and the 
Great Western recently announced the first air-rail service be- 
tween Birmingham-Cardiff and Plymouth. At almost any large 
station the railways, he said, would accept parcels or goods for 
movement by air from Croydon to Bagdad, Rangoon, Cairo or 
Capetown. By the methods which he had outlined, the speaker 
said, the transport people in Great Britain were attempting to 
bring about a high degree of correlation between rail, road, 
water, and air transportation facilities. 

In accordance with the practice of the association immedi- 
ately after the initial meeting was called to order nominations 
for the offices to be filled in the course of the convention were 
submitted by Joseph C. Colquitt, chairman of the committee on 
nominations, as follows: President, Walter R. McFarland, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; vice-president for official classification territory, Mil- 
ton P. Bauman, Jersey City, N. J.; vice-president for southern 
territory, John E. Tilford, Atlanta, Ga.; vice-president for west- 
ern territory, Charles E. Blaine, Phoenix, Ariz.; chairman of the 
executive committee, William H. Chandler, New. York, N. Y.; 
secretary, John E, Benton, Washington, D. C.; and treasurer, 
Clarence A. Miller, Washington, D. C. Mr. Colquitt proudly an- 
nounced that there had been no electioneering for nominations. 


Greetings from Farrell 


Greetings were extended from the Commission by Chairman 
Farrell, who, at the suggestion of President Fulbright, became 
reminiscent on account of his long service on the staff and later 
on the bench of the Commission, his service having been begun 
on January 2, 1901. He used two facts to suggest the increase 
in the work of the Commission from the time of its creation in 
1887 to the present time. The act to regulate commerce, when 
passed, he said, took up sixteen pages of the Commission’s first 
report. Now, he said, the interstate commerce act and other 
statutes administered by the Commission would make a volume 
of more than 300 pages. 

In the early days he indicated he had some difficulty in know- 
ing just what he was. In those days the Commission thought 
it necessary to be represented by counsel at hearings, which, 
because there were no examiners then, were held by the commis- 
sioners. In one case he was set down as attorney for com- 
plainant on account of the necessity, as supposed, to have things 
brought out in the interest of the public, in which the parties in 
the case were not particularly interested. He was also desig- 
nated in that same case as special attorney for the Commission 
and finally as attorney for the Commission. 

At one time he was detailed to find out how a railroad man 
made a reasonable rate. His conclusion, he said, was that 
nobody except a railroad traffic man knew how and that he could 
not tell how it was done so that anybody else could understand. 

Mr. Farrell attributed the creation of the Commission to 
Benjamin Harrison of Indiana, later President. At first the 
thought was that the relatively simple statute would be enforced 
by the courts. Harrison, however, the chairman said, had an idea 
that there should be a body created to which an aggrieved 
shipper could tell his story, go home, and depend upon it to 
do the rest. 

Speaking of motor regulation, Mr. Farrell said the states 
could not be any more successful with that than they were with 
the regulation of the railroads. Two states, he said, had rail- 
road regulatory laws before the federal government made provi- 
sion for regulation. 

The chairman said he was not before the association to tell 
what should be done but to urge that its members persuade 
Congress to provide for coordination of transportation agencies 
by the enactment of legislation preventing men in transportation 
from injuring each other. 


Examinations for Practitioners 


The association went on record in favor of the Commission’s 
adoption and putting into effect as soon as practicable a system 
of written examinations to test the fitness of applicants for 
admission to practice before it, notwithstanding that just before 
it so voted it had received notice from Commissioner Aitchison 
that the Commission was not in favor of such change in its 
practice of passing on the qualifications of applicants by less 
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formal methods. The association expressed its view by adopting 
a recommendation of the committee on practice for education for 
practice submitted by Parker McCollester. 

The committee recommended that the examinations be such 
as to test the candidate’s knowledge of and familiarity with the 
following subjects: The extent of the federal jurisdiction under 
the commerce clause of the Constitution; the provisions of the 
interstate commerce act and related federal legislation as inter- 
preted by the courts; the Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
rules of practice; the general principles of the law of evidence 
and the theory of advocacy; the association’s code of ethics; rate 
and traffic matters; accounting principles; and the correct use 
of the English language (as disclosed in the applicant’s exami- 
nation papers). 

Chairman McCollester explained that, in recommending writ- 
ten examinations, the committee was of the view that the func- 
tion of such examinations was to afford a means for testing 
an applicant’s qualifications, not with an idea of suggesting that 
failure of a candidate to achieve a certain passing mark in a 
written examination on any one subject would necessarily dis- 
qualify him for admission to practice, but to enable the Com- 
mission to have concrete evidence of the extent of a candidate’s 
knowledge and capabilities, from which it could determine 
whether, considering the equipment of the candidate as shown 
by the results of the examination as a whole, he had the neces- 
sary knowledge competently to act for clients and be of assist- 
ance to the Commission. 

This subject came over from the last annual meeting be- 
cause the committee, in 1932, had proposed that the examination 
be such as to show whether an applicant was “thoroughly familiar” 
with the subjects which it had enumerated, and which it repeated 
this year but without the requirement that the candidate be thor- 
oughly familiar. 

Monthly Bulletins 

The association also voted to issue monthly bulletins as sub- 
stitutes for the quarterly bulletins and the bound annual reports 
containing the proceedings of the annual conventions. The 
subject was handled by a special committee of the association’s 
executive committee which had been appointed to “investigate 
the cost of compiling a current monthly index of all decisions 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission following the topical 
classification of the Interstate Commerce Acts Annotated.” The 
proposal to issue a monthly index was coupled with a proposal, 
made by some officers of the association, to increase the dues 
from $5 to $10 a year and to have the association perform serv- 
ices for practioners, not otherwise represented in Washington, 
at the out of pocket cost of performing the service. 

The committee expressed the opinion that it would be unwise 
to attempt to increase the dues at this time. As to annotations 
to the decisions of the Commission, the committee said it had 
been informed that the Commission would soon publish a supple- 
ment bringing the Interstate Commerce Acts Annotated down 
to date. It said, therefore, it did not believe that it was either 
necessary to publish a monthiy supplement to the annotations, 
as such. It did, however, recommend the publication of a 
monthly bulletin of the sort indicate, that is as a substitute for 
the annual report and the quarterly bulletin. The committee 
also recommended that the association render to its members 
such services as obtaining copies of Commission and other 
governmental decisions, reports, etc., the filing of briefs and 
similar services. W. H. Chandler, as secretary, also recom- 
mended the performance of such services for members, when 
he made his annual report. The proposal to render services 
as indicated was approved. 

The association was informed, by letter from Commissioner 
Aitchison that the Commission would be unable to comply with 
its request that it make its library available for use to practi- 
tioners up to 11 o’clock at night. Mr. Aitchison said the Com- 
mission had not’ the funds necessary to keep the library open 
at night and properly police the part of the building other than 
the library. He said, however, that the Library of Congress 
had agreed to set aside an alcove in its reading room in which 
practitioners would be able to obtain publications they might 
need. 

A proposal to amend Canon 40 of the association’s code of 
ethics, pertaining to the practitioners accepting employment after 
leaving public office, was laid on the table. The amended canon 
proposed that he should not accept employment within three 
years after his retirement in connection with any matter or issue 
that was involved in a general investigation in which he par- 
ticipated in a judicial or quasi-judicial capacity while in such 
office. The proposed canon was laid aside, it was indicated by 
the remarks on it, not because there was definite objection 
to it but because the reason for the proposal was not clear to 
those who commented on it. John C. Bills, chairman of the 
committee on professional ethics and grievances, who embodied 
the proposal in the report, was unable to attend the meeting and 
give explanations other than those given in the letter of trans- 
mittal of the proposal. 
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N. A. R. U. C. CONVENTION 


(By a Staff Correspondent at Cincinnati, Ohio) 


The principal speaker at the annual banquet of the N. A. R. 
U. C. convention, held the evening of October 12, was Donald 
R. Richberg, general counsel for N. R. A. He made a flying 
visit to the city to ask the state commissioners to cooperate 
with the recovery administration in its efforts to improve busi- 
ness conditions. Recalling that he had been identified with 
regulatory work over a long period of years, he asked: “Where 
should there be better understanding of the obstacles with 
which the recovery administration is confronted than among 
those regulatory commissions which have been striving for 
years to reconcile the demands of consumers for public utility 
service, at something less than cost, with the demands of the 
private owners that they be permitted to sell service at some- 
thing more than cost?” 

The banquet was regarded as outstandingly successful by 
those in attendance, and Mr. Richberg, along with the other 
speakers, received the unqualified attention of the audience. 
The program balanced entertainment against serious considera- 
tion of national problems and the bearing of state commission 
work on those problems, with perhaps more emphasis on the 
serious side than is customary at such affairs. Frank W. Geiger, 
chairman of the Ohio commission, as toastmaster, introduced 
the speaker from Washington and the others on the program. 
His remarks in presenting Mr. Richberg gave the latter his cue 
for opening. 

“Indeed I believe that many a state commissioner has looked 
upon the methods of NRA with a more sympathetic than crit- 
ical eye,” said Mr. Richberg, “hoping that there might be 
evolved out of this experiment some sane and practical method 
of utility regulation, which legislatures might be willing to 
adopt and courts might ultimately venture to approve.” 


It would really be “dreadful” to contemplate the regula- 
tion of the price and service of all the central industries by 
the trial and error method of utility regulation, he said—‘a 
regulation which some define as trials by the commissions in 
conformity with the errors of the courts.” 

Probably, said Mr. Richberg, the most far-reaching experi- 
ment, and the one of greatest consequence to the nation as a 
whole, was that of trying to establish self-government within 
industry, which he said was the purpose of the effort being 
put forth under the national industrial recovery act. Without 
revealing any state secret, he said, “I should like to explain 
that a particularly important reason for my selection as general 
counsel of NRA was not that I had spent a part of ten years 
in the representation of labor organizations, but that I had 
spent nearly thirty years intensively studying and working with 
the problems of public utility regulation.” 

There was one large problem involved in the establishment 
of codes of fair competition, said the speaker, which public 
utility commissions had been able, “for their own great com- 
fort,” largely to avoid. That, he said, was the problems of 
labor relations. It had been an essential part of the recovery 
program to improve the conditions of the wage earner, he said. 

Lack of progress up to date in accomplishing the purposes 
of NRA should not be occasion for pessimism, he said. Those 
who believed that the ends of the Roosevelt program could 
be reached by waving a “half-fairy” wand were, on the other 
hand, much too optimistic, he insisted. It was really not neces- 
sary to believe in fairies to believe in that program, he as- 
serted, “unless you demand a miracle of the complete annihila- 
tion, in a few months, of all the destructive forces that have 
been accumulating in decades of planless, anarchistic industrial 
development.” 

H. Lester Hooker, the out-going president, followed Mr. 
Richberg with a brief talk on the work of the association, and 
the serious side of the evening was rounded off with a talk 
by Freeman T. Eagleson, a commerce attorney of Columbus, O., 
who said that he had been admonished by the toastmaster “to 
make the eagle scream.” However, he preferred to assess the 
job of the public utilities commissioner, he said, and did that 
in highly complimentary terms, but without bombast. The im- 
portance of regulatory work, he said, might be pictured by 
imagining what would happen in any large city in the country 
if the utilities were suddenly to cease functioning. Among 
numerous epigramatic utterances on the work of the commis- 
sioners was this: “You can’t destroy the agency that renders 
utility service and expect it to give the service required by 
public need.” 

There were, in addition, short talks by Harvey H. Hanna, 
of the Tennessee commission, and Richard T. Higgins, of Con- 
necticut, the incoming president. Gold watches were presented 
to the three presidents of the last year: Mr. Hooker; Paul Kuhn, 
of Illinois, and Amos A. Betts, of Arizona, the latter two hav- 
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ing passed out of office among the casualties of the Democratic 


landslide. 
Last Business Session 


The session of the morning of October 13 was brief and 
largely of a routine nature. Printed committee reports, not 
previously presented, were offered and approved; the executive 
committee made its report, including submission of resolutions, 
and a safety film was shown. 

The “crying need” in railroad rate making was said to be 
greater speed in handling litigation in a report of the com- 
mittee on railroad rates, headed by Paul A. Walker, of the Okla- 
homa commission. On that point the report reads as follows: 


A crying need of rate making, especially during the recent years 
of distress, particularly in agriculture, is far more speedy and effec- 
tive handling of cases. “Justice delayed is justice denied.’’ Litiga- 
tion which is drawn out through years, when it might have been dis- 
posed of in a few weeks or months, tends to destroy confidence in 
rate regulation and rate regulating bodies, as well as to dishearten 
and discourage litigants. Unduly protracted hearings with almost 
endless records, defeat the end of litigation, by wearing out the liti- 
gants and by burying the issues among non-relevant and unessential 
matters. Inexcusable delays amount sometimes to denial and not 
only provoke dissatisfaction but will ultimately destroy regulating 
Commissions, Any effective plan of coordination must take into 
consideration and bring about some practicable method of shorten- 
ing freight rate litigation. Nor does a demand for more prompt and 
efficient handling of rate cases overlook the able and conscientious 
work of rate regulating Commissions. If undue delays are incident 
to the system as now established, then the system must be changed 
in keeping with the ‘‘new deal’ and the trend of the times. 


“The presentation of a report on railroad rates seems some- 
what anomalous at a time when the rail lines are, as it were, 
in a death struggle for sufficient traffic to maintain their exist- 
ence, on practically whatever terms this traffic can be secured,” 
said the report in its opening paragraph. As a result of compe- 
tition with other transportation agencies, it was pointed out, 
the railroads have had to make many reductions in their rates. 
Reference was made to the probable effects of efforts to bring 
rates of highway and waterway carriers under codes of fair 
competition as a result of the national industrial recovery act. 


Standing committees on statistics and accounts of the rail- 
roads safety of operation; services of public utility companies; 
railroad grade crossings, elimination and protection, etc., intro- 
duced printed reports, among which was that of a special 
committee on air transportation regulation. It was to the effect 
that the Minnesota air regulatory act was the most satisfac- 
tory piece of state legislation that had been adopted. A recom- 
mendation was included that any legislation giving any state 
body authority over aeronautics should be in coordination with, 
and follow as closely as possible, the rules promulgated by the 
aeronautics branch of the U. S. Department of Commerce. Fay 
Harding, of North Dakota, was chairman of this committee. 
Regulation of the rates and practices of the commercial air 
lines was urged. 

Resolutions adopted covered principally matters affecting 
the conduct of the business affairs of the association. One, 
however, authorized John E. Benton, general solicitor of the 
Association, to file a brief in the Supreme Court of the United 
States in two surcharge cases now pending. The preamble of 
the resolution said that rulings of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, made for the purpose of increasing carrier rev- 
enues, had the effect of divesting the state authorities of power 
to determine the propriety or the lawfulness of increases in 
intrastate rates like those ordered for interstate application. 

Another resolution adopted complimented the western rail- 
roads in their choice of Harry Guy Taylor, a past president 
of the N. A. R. U. C., as commissioner of western railroads. 

The president of the association was also authorized by 
resolution to appoint a committee of five to prepare and pre- 
sent, at the next annual meeting, a state law intended for 
uniform adoption in the states providing for such further regu- 
lation of utility operating companies as was thought necessary 
to the proper control of their relations with utility holding and 
affiliated companies, and to include legislation for the control 
of such companies. 

The date for the next meeting is November 12-15, 1934, and 
Washington, D. C., was chosen as the place. 


PACKAGING EXPOSITION 


How the NRA is stimulating ingenuity of package design 
and originality of redesign, as well as the reduction of packag- 
ing overhead and shipping costs, will be shown at the Fourth 
Packaging, Packing and Shipping Exposition to be held next 
March at the Hotel Astor, New York, according to reports from 
exhibitors received at exposition headquarters. The exposition, 
as in previous years, will be concurrent with a succession of 
daily conferences and clinics dealing with consumer marketing, 
packaging, packing and shipping. 

On the basis of advance information received from through- 
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out the country at the exposition headquarters of the America, 
Management Association, under the auspices of which the show 
is being held, says an announcement, preparations are being ad. 
vanced for an attendance of some 10,000 at the conferences, 
clinics and exposition. The attendance will comprise executives 
of corporations in all fields of production and distribution who 
have responsibility for packaging decisions and for practical] 
results in each of the successive stages involved in a commod. 
ity’s reaching its consumer market, it is stated. This year’s 
exposition is, in fact, to be a national consumer marketing show 
broadened to include exhibits by advertising agencies, market 
research organizations, general and special business publica. 
tions, and manufacturers of many types of specialized store 
equipment, according to the announcement. This is in addi. 
tion to groups represented last year, including package and 
container manufacturers, packing and shipping companies, 
equipment companies, materials companies, consulting spe. 


cialists and other organizations, the products and methods of 
which have had definite application to current merchandising 
and distributing conditions and practices. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN PACKAGING 


OST MODERN CYLINDER PAPER BOARD MACHINE 


The Container Corporation of America has found that, by 
graphically contrasting modern and efficient packing methods, 
using neat and handy cartons and paperboard shipping con- 
tainers, with old fashioned bulk methods, it has been able to 
interest many visitors to a Century of Progress, at Chicago, 
in the history and development of modern containers and pack- 
aging methods. One corner of the company’s display, with 
“Mrs. Newlywed” indicating her preference for the modern 
sugar package as against the barrel of another day, is shown 
in the accompanying illustration. At regular intervals this 
display is changed to illustrate a new phase of packing as el: 
ployed by some modern manufacturer. Cleanness of the product, 


‘as well as a wasteless method of packaging, is provided for 


the consumer, along with adaptation to days of quick turnover 
and small lot orders by the transition in packaging illustrated 
here, according to the Container Corporation. 


PACIFIC CAR DEMURRAGE 
The report of the Pacific Car Demurrage Bureau for 
August, 1933, shows 11,228 cars held overtime—a percentage of 
06.06-—as against 7,328 cars—a percentage of 04.58—for August, 
1932. 
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Legal Status of Store-Door Freight Service 


(By G. Lloyd Wilson, Professor of Commerce and Transportation, University of Pennsylvania) 


performance of store-door freight services by the rail- 

roads, either directly, through subsidiary companies, 
through agency arrangements, by agreements with motor car- 
riers, or by means of allowances to shippers or consignees, 
based on questions as to the legality of such arrangements 
under the interstate commerce act. 

The particular sections of the act involved in performance 
of store-door freight services are sections 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 8 and 10. 
It is desirable at this point to summarize the provisions of 
these sections in so far as they affect store-door freight services. 

Section 1 does not include common carriers motor freight 
operators, though it does provide that the term “railroad” 
includes “all switches, spurs, tracks, terminal and terminal 
facilities of every kind used or necessary in the transportation 
of persons or property designated herein, including all freight 
depots, yards, and grounds, used or necessary in the transpor- 
tation or delivery of any such property.” 

The term “transportation,” as used in the act, includes 
“locomotives, cars, and other vehicles, vessels, and all instru- 
mentalities and facilities of shipment and carriage irrespective 
of ownership of any contract, express or implied, for the use 
thereof, and all services in connection with the receipt, delivery, 
elevation, and transfer in transit, ventilation, refrigeration or 
icing, storage and handling of property transported.” 

Section 2 expressly forbids unjust discrimination in rates 
charged different persons for “like and contemporaneous 
services.” 

Section 3 forbids undue or unreasonable preference or ad- 
vantage, or prejudice or disadvantage, among persons, places, 
or descriptions of traffic. 

The long and short haul clause of section 4 forbids higher 
rates for shorter hauls than for longer hauls of like kinds of 
property in the same direction over the same line or route, 
the shorter being included in the longer distance. 

Section 6 requires all carriers subject to the act to publish, 
post, and file with the Interstate Commerce Commission their 
schedules of rates and charges, and to state separately in the 
tariffs all terminal charges, and all privileges granted or allowed, 
and “any rules or regulations which in anywise change, affect, 
or determine any part or the aggregate” of the rates or charges, 
or the value of the service rendered to the shipper or consignee. 

The carriers may not lawfully make any rates or charges 
that in any way are different from those published in their 
tariffs, and the tariffs must be strictly obesrved. All departures 
from the tariff rates or charges are specifically made violations 
of the act. 

The act also requires that copies of all contracts, agree- 
ments, or arrangements with other common carriers in relation 
to any traffic affected by the provisions of the act must be filed 
with the Commission by the carriers parties to the contracts. 

_ Civil liability of common carriers for damages caused by 
violations of the act, and penalties of fine and imprisonment for 
the wilful violation of the act by the carriers or shippers or their 
respective employes, are imposed by the act. 


Commission and Legality of Terminal Arrangements 

: The question of the legality of the performance of terminal 
freight pick-up and delivery services has been passed on in 
numerous cases before the Commission. Some of the more 
important cases in which such questions were decided by the 
Commission should be discussed at this point for any light the 
decisions may throw on legality of store-door pick-up and de- 
livery arrangements, 

The Commission, in 1924, found lawful arrangements made 
by the railroads, whose lines terminated at East St. Louis, 
Illinois, with designated transfer companies to transport in- 
bound and outbound freight between the railroad freight sta- 
tions in East St. Louis and the “off-track” stations of the trans- 
fer companies in various parts of St. Louis, Missouri. Carriers 
with stations and trackage of their own also entered into 
Similar arrangements with the transfer companies in order to 
afford shippers and consignees the privilege of using the off- 
track station facilities when they desired to do so. The Com- 
mission found, in this case, that the designation of a limited 
number of trucking companies as agents to perform the ter. 
minal service between the “constructive stations’ of the rail 


O BJECTIONS have been raised from time to time to the 


th “Off-track” freight stations are freight depots not located on 
e {racks of railroad carriers. 
Constructive freight stations” are merely designation points to 
mark the limits of the rail carriers’ service. They are not physical 
or actual stations, but merely points. 


carriers and the store doors of shippers and consignees to be 
unduly prejudicial to the interests of other trucking companies, 
but the carriers altered their tariffs so as to permit other trans- 
fer companies to perform this type of terminal service and the 
Commission found the arrangement not to be otherwise unlaw- 
ful. (St. Louis Terminal Case, 34 I. C. C. 453, (1915)). 


Motor Truck or Wagon Transfer Service Case 


In April, 1923, the Commission instituted, on its own mo- 
tion, an investigation into the legality of tariffs of rail car- 
riers filed with the Commission governing the performance by 
motor trucks or wagons of services within or between terminal 
districts or interior points in connection with rail, water or 
rail-and-water routes. The investigation did not include the 
road vehicular services, performed by the railway express com- 
panies. (91 I. C. C. 539, (1924.)) 

Testimony was presented that transfer services performed 
by trucks or wagons in connection with railroad freight move- 
ments consisted of three types of services: 


1. Terminal services within terminal districts. 
2. Transfer services at intermediate between rail carriers. 
3. Line hauls extending beyond the railroad terminals, 


The Commission found in this case that tariffs of railroad 
carriers subject to the act, covering truck or wagon transfer 
services performed as terminal services of common carriers 
or in connection with the transfer of freight in transit at inter- 
mediate points by common carriers, were not unlawful, and that 
tariffs providing for the performance of line-haul movements, 
when operated as extensions of the lines and as parts of the 
through movements of freight in connection with carriers sub- 
ject to the act, were not in accord with section 6 of the act 
and with tariff regulations of the Commission. 

The Commission has consistently held that motor truck 
and wagon transfer companies are not common carriers sub- 
ject to the act. (12 I. C. C. 39 (1907.)) 


Souhwestern Missouri Case 


Another important. case in which the Commission was called 
on to pass on the legality of arrangements for drayage or 
cartage services was the case involving the absorption of dray- 
age charges on lead or zinc ore or concentrates by the South- 
western Missouri Railroad. This case came before the 
Commission in 1927. (138 I. C. C. 405.) 


The Southwestern Missouri Railroad, operating an electric 
railway freight service serving Pitcher, Oklahoma, devised a 
plan of absorbing a portion of the drayage charges from the 
zinc mines to the railway loading tracks in order to attract 
traffic. The absorption arrangements were published in tariff 
form, 


The Commission found that if to one district was accorded 
service, it would be likely to become quite widespread among 
other commodities and cause destructive competition. The pro- 
posed tariff was found not “plainly to state the places between 
which property and passengers will be carried,” as required by 
Section 6 of the act. 

The Commission found, also, that the arrangement proposed 
would create undue prejudice and preference in violation of 
section 3. After the Commission decided that the tariffs were 
not justified, it ordered their cancellation and discontinuance 
of the proceeding. 


St. Louis Transfer Cases 


Questions bearing on the legality of store-door freight 
service arrangements in the St. Louis Terminal district were 
raised again in proceedings before the Commission in the St. 
Louis transfer cases. In the first of these important cases, the 
Commission, on its own motion, in 1928, entered on an inves- 
tigation of the legality of the proposed arrangements for the 
terminal transfer of the freight between the freight stations 
of the railroad carriers and the “off-track” stations of the 
transfer agent of the carriers, or between the freight stations 
of the railroads and the “constructive” stations as parts of the 
terminal store-door pick-up or delivery services performed by 
the transfer company. (155 I. C. C. 129 (1929)). The purpose 
of this plan of terminal freight service was to place on a basis 
of competitive equality the railroads having freight stations 
in St. Louis and East St. Louis. 

The arrangements under investigation in this case involved 
four vital questions: 
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First: The restriction of railroad terminal haulage to one transfer 
agent, the Columbia Terminals Company. 

Second: The reduction in the number of “off-track”? stations in 
St. Louis from twelve to seven, and in East St. Louis from three 
to two. 

Third: The propriety of the arrangements for the handling of 
traffic through ‘‘constructive” stations, and the adequacy of the allow- 
ances proposed to be paid the transfer company by the railroads 
for this service. 

Fourth: The establishment of additional ‘off-track’ stations by 
the transfer company in the northwestern and southwestern indus- 
trial sections of St. Louis. 


The Commission found nothing in the common law nor in 
the act to preclude the railroads from exercising the right of 
selecting a single and exclusive transfer agent to transport 
traffic between the railroad depots and the “off-track” stations. 

The Commission found, on the second point raised, that 
the reduction in the number of “off-track” stations in St. Louis 
and East St. Louis would not be harmful to the public interest 
nor result in unreasonable and inadequate service. 

The Commission did not consider unlawful the arrangement 
with respect to the operation of the “constructive station.” It 
did not pass judgment on the carriers’ proposal to establish 
additional “off-track” stations in the terminal district. 

Although the Commission did not find illegal nor undesir- 
able the designation of one tranfser company as the exclusive 
agent of the carriers, nor the reduction in the number of “off- 
track” stations, nor the use of a “constructive” station, and 
did not express any judgment on the establishment of new “off- 
track stations” in outlying sections of the terminal area, it 
did find that the carriers’ proposed compensation allowances 
were not based on cost studies and ordered the proceedings 
open in order to afford the carriers opportunity to enter into 
a cost study of the terminal cartage service and to prepare new 
terminal tariffs and contracts based on the cost of the service. 
The cost studies were ordered to be presented to the Commis- 
sion at further hearing. 


The allowances for “off-track” station and interchange serv- 
ices at and between St. Louis and East St. Louis made by the 
railroads, excepting the Chicago and Alton Railroad, with the 
Columbia Terminals Company, and the allowances for direct 
delivery service or store-door service through the “constructive 
station,” based on cost studies, were approved. The allowances 
proposed by the Chicago and Alton Railroad for direct delivery 
service between East St. Louis and St. Louis were found not 
to be justified and the tariffs providing for the service were 
ordered canceled. 


The cost study was based on a formula, evolved by a cost 
committee selected by the general traffic committee of the 
carriers, assisted by a statistical analyst of the staff of the 
Commission. The costs ascertained were based on an analysis 
of the operating expense accounts of the terminal cartage com- 
panies for the year ending July 31, 1929. The majority of 
the Commission considered the cost formula adequate. 


The proposed arrangement of the Chicago and Alton, which 
the Commission found to be unjustified, provided for allowances 
of 5 cents a hundred pounds for less than carload freight and 
2 cents a hundred pounds for carload traffic. These allowances 
were considered by the Commission to be more than sufficient 
to bring about an equalization of the competitive position of 
the east-side and west-side carriers, and the tariffs were or- 
dered canceled. 


The arrangement made by the other carriers through con- 
tract executed by the Terminal Railroad Association of St. Louis, 
as the representative of the other railroad lines, and the 
Columbia Terminals Company provided for a direct-delivery 
allowance of two cents a hundred pounds for less than carload 
traffic and one cent a hundred pounds for carload traffic. The 
tariffs providing this basis of rates were permitted by the 
Commission to go into effect and the proceedings were discon- 
tinued.. Commissioner Eastman concurred in part in the de- 
cision, Commissioner McManamy dissented and Commissioners 
Farrell and Aitchison dissented in part. 


Constructive and Inland Stations in New York 


Questions pertaining to the legality of store-door freight 
services were raised in the proceedings before the Commission 
in Docket 19715 and I. and S. 3100, in 1929 and 1931. In the 
first of these proceedings the Commission instituted, on its 
own motion, an investigation of the practices of the carriers 
serving New York in collecting, delivering, and transferring 
freight through “constructive” or “inland-off track” freight sta- 
tions by means of highway transportation vehicles. The case 
embraced not only the use of “constructive” stations, “inland” 
or “off-track” stations, and the use of highway vehicles, but 
“the conditions affecting generally the receipt and delivery of 
freight at New York, with special reference to the necessity of 
any trucking service as an auxiliary to rail transportation, and, 
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providing such necessity is shown, the method of meeting ; 
by means of lawful regulations and practices.” 

The carriers whose rail-heads are on the Jersey side of the 
New York Harbor offered shippers and consignees in New Yor; 
a modified or restricted form of store-door delivery service by 
establishing “constructive stations” at the first points of cop. 
tact on Manhattan Island, and arrangements whereby motor 
trucking agents hauled freight between the rail-heads and the 
“constructive” stations as agents of the shippers or Consignees, 
The Commission pointed out that the only material difference 
between the “constructive” station freight service and store. 
door service was that, under a store-door service plan, the 
railroads assumed responsibility for the freight to or from the 
store-doors, while under the “constructive” station plan of opera. 
tion, the dividing lines between the responsibility of the rail. 
roads and the shippers or consignees were the “constructive” 
stations. 

“Off-track” or “inland” freight stations were established 
by the railroads as actual physical stations at a distance from 
the railroads’ tracks where freight is receievd and delivered, 
bills of lading are executed, arrival notices are mailed, charges 
are collected, and, in short, where all of the functions per. 
formed in “on-track” stations are performed. The “inland” 
stations are operated by the trucking companies, which act as 
agents of the rail lines. The compensation paid the trucking 
companies include the loading of the freight on the trucks, the 
trucking of the goods between New York and the Jersey-side 
rail terminals, platform handling of the freight and station 
service. 

Unlike the “off-track” stations in the St. Louis terminal 
area, which are “universal off-track” stations at which inbound 
and outbound freight is handled for all railroads that participate 
in the “off-track” station plan, the “inland” stations in New 
York were, at this time, exclusively “individual” stations, each 
handling the shipments of only one railroad. 

The third feature of the New York terminal freight service 
included the use of highway vehicles as substitutes for lighters, 

The Commission found that the operation of “constructive 
station” and “constructive lighterage,”’ as practiced by the car- 
riers serving New York, exhibited a plain tendency to violate 
sections 2 and 3 of the act forbidding rebates and unjust and 
unreasonable discrimination and also tended to be incompatible 
with the ability of the carriers to earn a fair return on the 
value of their properties used in public transportation service. 
The Commission found that the “shading” and “manipulation” 
of trucking charges and the absorption of loading charges in 
certain cases and not in others clearly indicated the trend 
toward rebating and unjust discrimination. (155 I. C. C. 129 
(1929.)) 

The Commission permitted the railroad carriers to discon- 
tinue the “constructive station” service and to limit the “con- 
structive lighterage” service to the interchange of traffic 
between railroads and steamship lines, as proposed by the rail- 
road carriers who had come to fear this “Frankenstein” of 
their own creation. (156 I. C. C. 205 (1929.)) 

The matter of store-door freight service was considered 
by the executive officers of the railroads serving the New York 
terminal area, but the result of the consideration was that 
they did not wish to see the service established because of the 
fear that it would “cast an unfair cartage burden upon the 
carriers,” and would create new and difficult inter-railroad 
competitive problems. (156 I. C. C. 205, 231-232). 

The Commission found in this case that carriers subject 
to the act could not be compelled against their wishes, under 
the common law of the interstate commerce act, to furnish 
store-door or personal delivery service. This conclusion coin- 
cides with previous decisions of the Commission and the fed- 
eral courts. (See 52 I. C. C. 671, and 188 Fed. 229, in par- 
ticular.) The act clearly gives the Commission power over the 
statutory obligation of the carriers to render reasonbale and 
adequate terminal services, but this power, in the judgment 
of the Commission, does not extend so far as to enable it to 
require the carriers to establish store-door freight services. It 
can, however, compel the carriers to publish cartage charges 
in tariffs as terminal charges, and, if the carriers establish a 
store-door freight service, the Commission has complete juris- 
diction over it to keep it free from unjust discrimination and 
undue prejudice. (See 167 U. S. 633; and decisions of I. C. C. 
in the Washington and Baltimore cases.) 

The operation of individual “inland” or “off-track” freight 
stations by the carriers through the medium of trucking com- 
panies as agents was discussed in its decision by the Commis- 
sion, but no order was entered, because the question of the 
legality of the arrangements was not raised. The Commission 
expressed the hope that the conferences being held at the time 
between carriers and shippers looking toward the establishment 
of “universal” or “union” inland terminals, such as the inland 
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stations advocated by the Port of New York Authority, to be 
used in place of railroad pier freight stations, might result 
in the establishment of “universal” freight station facilities. 
The Commission made no specific suggestions or recommenda- 
tions on this point. 

Late in 1930 the railroads using “inland” or “off-track” 
stations in the New York terminal service filed tariffs with the 
Commission proposing to cancel the arrangements. The action 
was protested by commercial organizations. The Commission 
suspended the tariffs canceling the service and entered on 
hearings. The carriers challenged the power of the Commis- 
sion to suspend the tariff, contending that the service was 
not a regulation or practice of the carriers over which the act 
gave jurisdiction to the Commission. The Commission decided, 
however, that it had jurisdiction over all tariffs of carriers 
subject to the act and the power of the Commission extended 
to all changes in practices of the carriers that altered or 
affected the service rendered under the carriers’ rates. The 
Commission observed: 


The power to suspend is not limited to increased rates, but the 
Commission may, in its discretion, suspend any tariffs filed by the 
carriers changing their present practices and rates. (173 I. C. C. 727, 
(1931).) 


The carriers contended that the Commission was without 
power to prevent the discontinuance of “inland” or “off-track” 
freight station service because the act prevented it from estab- 
lishing routes that would short-haul carriers and, by inference, 
prevented it from interfering with the discontinuance of such 
routes. It was urged that the requirement by the Commission 
of the continuance of the “off-track” or “inland” stations would 
amount to a designation of the particular points at which the 
stations should be maintained, and, hence, control the carriers’ 
routes. An ingenious argument, indeed. 

The Commission found, however, that the stations had 
been voluntarily established and maintained by the carriers, 
as places for the actual receipt and delivery of freight and came, 
therefore, under the provisions of the act, which gives the 
Commission jurisdiction over the carriers’ terminals and ter- 
minal facilities of all kinds, used or necesasry in the transpor- 
tation or delivery of property. The Commission declined to 
interfere with the plans of the carriers to discontinue the re- 
ceipt and delivery of freight at certain “inland” or “off-track” 
stations operated by the Independent Warehouses, Incorporated, 
as agents of the railroad carriers, and to substitute therefor the 
carriers’ own station facilities or the “union off-track” facilities 
provided by the structure erected by the Port of New York 
Authority and leased to the railroad carriers. 

The Commission’s order suspending the carriers’ suspension 
tariffs was vacated and the proceedings were discontinued. 

The question of the legality of store-door freight service 
as proposed by the carriers under the present New York plan 
involving direct delivery of carload freight was raised in the 
case of the New York Dock Railway et al. versus the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad before the District Court of the United States 
for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania, and before the Cir- 
cuit of Appeals, Third District, on appeal. 

It was urged in this case that the store-door service was 
an extension of the line of railroad, and an abandonment of 
facilities, such as carfloats, lighters and other harbor equipment, 
which could not be undertaken by the railroad carriers without 
first obtaining certificates of public convenience and necessity 
from the Commission as required by the act. 


The District Court denied the injunction sought by the 
terminal railroads serving New York to restrain the railroad 
carriers from instituting the store-door freight service, and 
dismissed the bill. Appeal was taken on error, and the ques- 
tion particularly raised was whether the store-door freight 
service was an extension of the line of railroad or a terminal 
service. 

The Circuit Court of Appeals, in affirming the decree of 
the district court, held that the service was one connected with 
the receipt and delivery of property transported, the creation 
of which was not in any sense a construction or extension of 
the line of railroad for which a certificate of convenience and 
necessity was required. “It may be and doubtless is,” said the 
court, “an improvement and extension of transportation service 
Pe py no certificate is required, yet for which tariffs must 
e filed.” 


The evident trend of decisions of the Commission and the 
courts is to the effect that, when a service by motor truck, 
drayage, or transfer falls within the scope of the expression 
“terminal service” or “service in connection with the receipt 
and delivery of freight,” the Commission has jurisdiction with 
respect to tariffs, but has no power to require a certificate of 
public convenience and necessity before the service can be 
put in operation. 
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Conclusions 


From the highlights of store-door litigation discussed here 
the following conclusions with respect to the legality of the 
service appear to be warranted: 


First: The Commission is without power under the act to compel 
the carriers subject to its jurisdiction to establish store-door delivery 
against the will of the carriers. 

Second: The Commission has complete jurisdiction over any store- 
door freight service plan established by the carriers voluntarily, and 
— the facilities used by the carriers in the performance of the 
service. 

Third: The arrangements for store-door freight service must be 
published in tariffs filed with the Commission. 

Fourth: The Commission must police any store-door freight service 
to prevent unjust ond unreasonable discrimination among persons, 
places or descriptions of traffic. 

Fifth: The carriers may select the motor carriers or other facili- 
ties used in the store-door freight service, provided the arrange- 
ments do not unduly prefer or prejudice other truckmen, shippers or 
consignees. 

Sixth: The policy of the Commission is opposed to the establish- 
ment of joint routes and rates between carriers subject to the act 
and those outside its jurisdiction. 

Seventh: The carriers may not use store-door freight service as a 
direct or indirect device for rebating or unjust discrimination or 
undue pesterenee or prejudice. 

Eighth: Store-door freight services are terminal and not line-haul 
extension services. 

Ninth: The carriers may establish store-door freight services 
without obtaining from the Commission certificates of public con- 
venience and necessity. 


AVIATION OFFICIALS MEET 


(By a Staff Correspor ‘ent at Cincinnati, Ohio) 

If commercial air transportation finds it possible to avoid 
pitfals of regulation in the next few years it gives promise of 
greater development than any other means of transportation, 
according to a number of speakers at the third annual meet- 
ing of the National Association of State Aviation Officials, held 
in Cincinnati, October 12-14. Nearly thirty states were repre- 
sented at the meeting, which was opened the evening of October 
12, with an informal dinner, and continued the next two days 
to give consideration both to means of furthering development 
of aeronautics in this country and to problems of control. 

In the words of George B. Logan, legal counsel of the asso- 
ciation, commercial air transport’s “honeymoon” is over. Deci- 
sions of courts are showing a tendency to regard aviation as 
an established transport industry, he said, not as an infant 
to be coddled. A threat of stifling taxation was referred to at a 
number of the sessions, and industry representatives were urged 
to fight for their rights. 

Addresses and discussion, despite the statement of Mr. 
Logan, served to throw into sharp relief the extreme newness 
of the business of transporting people through the air. High- 
way transportation, by comparison, may be regarded as a veteran, 
it was pointed out by one speaker. 

In contrast with that was the evident feeling that, in a 
considerable measure, the experimental period was past, with an 
assured future for the industry and almost the entire legal, tax, 
and regulatory world within which the commercial operations 
are to be conducted yet to be fabricated. Uniformity in treat- 
ment of the industry by the individual states as a highly im- 
portant first step in the creation of that world was repeatedly 
urged by speakers, with the aeronautics branch of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce as preceptor and judge of rules and pro- 
mulgations. 

On the one hand, increased federal and state aid of aviation 
was asked by the speakers, and, on the other, more consistent 
and less burdensome taxation. 

Ways in which the states and the federal government could 
cooperate in the regulation of aviation and in the provision of 
flying aids were outlined by Major J. Carroll Cone, assistant 
director of aeronautics in charge of air regulation, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, one of the speakers October 13. He pointed 
out that, to date, few states were making appropriations for 
development of airways and building of airports and other navi- 
gation aids. To that extent, he said, there was no “dividing 
line between federal and state promotion of aeronautics,” which 
was the subject of his speech. There was, however, a future 
problem as to the extent of state control and promotion of 
aeronautics, and he devoted a greater part of his time to out- 
lining ways in which the federal government could be of assist- 
ance to the states in formulating aviation programs. 

“We have already seen the scheduled air transport services 
develop into a full fledged transportation system and seftle upon 
a well-defined plan of operation,” he said. “The same thing will 
doubtless transpire for other types of flying activities in the 
next few years.” 

Particularly in the last two or three years, he said, the 
states had followed principles laid down by the federal air com- 
merce act and the federal air commerce regulations in formulat- 
ing their own regulatory machinery. “They have recognized 
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the value of federal licensing,” he continued, “and have made 
their requirements fall in line by simply requiring federal 
licenses or adopting some similar arrangement; and they have 
adopted the federal air traffic rules, It cannot be said that this 
is universal for the forty-eight states, but results along this line 
are substantial and the trend is continuing. For those states 
which have organization work yet to do, it is imperative that 
consideration be given to adoption of federal licensing regula- 
tions and air traffic rules as early as possible, without waiting 
until twenty or thirty thousand aircraft are in operation and 
the problems involved are that much more complex.” 

In the past, many opportunities for cooperation among the 
states and between them and the federal agency had been neg- 
lected, he said, with the result that there had been substantial 
duplication of effort. The development of the aviation industry 
itself, in the last five years, was characterized as “amazing” by 
Major Cone, who added that, “continuing along the same lines, 
and with a greater degree of cooperation between federal gov- 
ernment, the states, and the several organizations and societies 
that are concerned with aeronautics, the progress of the next 
five years can well make that of the last five seem small by 
comparison.” 

The large number of aviation tax bills introduced in legisla- 
tures recently was given as evidence that “the rapid growth of 
commercial aviation had attracted the attention of the taxing 
bodies in their search for additional revenue made necessary 
by these difficult times,” by C. C. Thompson, of United Air Lines, 
who presented a paper on “State and Local Taxation Affecting 
Air Transportation.” 

In view of the rapidly decreasing federal appropriations for 
air mail, he said, the prospect of greatly increased taxes was a 
matter of serious concern to the air transport operator. The 
air mail appropriations in the current year would amount to 
two-thirds of the operating expenses of the air transport com- 
panies, he said. 

Taxation had brought a rude awakening to many operators, 
he asserted, pointing out that if all legislation that had been 
proposed in the states had been adopted, the expenses of United 
Air Lines alone would have been increased $144,000 in 1933. He 
opposed the use of a fuel tax as a source of revenue for state 
development of aeronautics, commenting that the fuel tax bore 
far heavier on the air line operator than on a highway user. It 
required from seven to twenty times as much fuel to transport a 
passenger a given distance in the air ag it did to carry him 
the same distance over the highways, he said. 

“The Progress of International Uniformity in Aeronautical 
Regulation” was the subject of an address by John C. Cooper, 
Jr., vice-president of the association, at the annual banquet the 
evening of October 13. 

Most European nations had ratified agreements on simpli- 
fication of international plane travel that are worthy of emula- 
tion by the states in this country, said Mr. Cooper. The agree- 
ments, covering both air travel and air law, greatly simplified 
air transport throughout most of Europe and in part of Asia 
and Africa, he said, and should be strongly supported by the 
federal government. 

State promotional activities in Michigan were outlined and 
commented on by Floyd E. Evans, director of the department of 
aeronautical development in that state, one of the speakers, 
October 14. He argued that as aviation made a considerable 
tax contribution to the state it was entitled to state aid in 
the development of facilities essential to operation. 


The importance of state regulatory bodies informing them- 
selves ag to the problems of aviation and the air transport opera- 
tor was emphasized by Fay Harding, of the North Dakota com- 
mission. He particularly advocated group action on the part of 
states adjacent to each other, and with similar conditions to 
deal with, in the development of uniform aviation law. “A new 
form of transportation is going to be dropped in the laps of the 
regulatory bodies of the states one of these days, and they are 
not going to know anything about it,” he admonished. As yet, 
he said, control of aviation was only of minor and incidental 
importance in the work of his own commission, but he expressed 
the view that the situation in that respect might be expected to 
change rapidly in the next few years. 

Other speakers discussed the possibility of obtaining money 
for the development of aviation from the many tax spending 
bodies recently created in Washington; means of getting more 
attention to aviation instruction in the land grant colleges, and 
similar matters. 

The meeting adopted a resolution urging enactment by 
Congress of legislation similar to the national highways act, 
which would provide for federal assistance to states in the pro- 
vision of airports and navigation facilities in proportion to which 
they, themselves, made appropriations for the development of 
state airways systems. In advocating the resolution, it was 
asserted that such an act would afford an opportunity of secur- 
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ing federal and state funds that had been “too long neglected” 
The resolution provided that copies be sent to all Congressma 
and Senators. 

Another resolution adopted asked for a decrease of th 
present postage rates on air mail. It was asked that the pre. 
ent rate of 8 cents for the first ounce and 13 cents for ea 
fraction of an ounce thereafter be reduced to a straight charg 
of 5 cents an ounce, and that provision be made for a 2-cen; 
air mail postcard. 

“It ig the general concensus of operators and the Postoffice 
Department that air mail service would be improved and majj 
revenue increased if the present air mail rates were reduced,” 
said the resolution. 

Resolutions were adopted commending the work of the De. 
partment of Commerce for the “constructive and effective work 
done by the aeronautics branch during the formative period of 
aviation,” and favoring state adoption of all current and effec. 
tive federal licensing standards, “in the interest of uniformity,” 

A final resolution, adopted by the meeting, directed atten. 
tion to the “outstanding opportunity” to forward the develop. 
ment of uniform state laws and rules, and stated as a “primary 
objective” of the next year the securing of 100 per cent state 
representation in the Association. Copies of this resolution were 
to be sent to the governors of all states. 

A motion was also adopted authorizing the incoming preji- 
dent to appoint a committee of five to confer with the Depart- 
ment of Commerce concerning the revision of certain regulatory 
rules regarded as burdensome. 

L. H. Brittin, vice-president of Northwest Airways and 
chairman of the Minnesota Aeronautics Commission, was elected 
president, and F. L. Smith, director of aeronautics, Ohio, was 
elected vice-president. Professor Fred D. Fagg, Jr., of North- 
western University, was re-elected secretary-treasurer. He is a 
member of the Illinois aeronautics commission. 


MID-CONTINENT AIRWAY SHORTENED 


The mid-continent airway linking New York, Chicago and 
the Pacific coast has been reduced approximately fifty miles to 
2,725 miles, it has been announced by United Air Lines, which 
flies a million miles a year over this route. Considerable of the 
reduction is due to a relocation of the federal airway between 
Chicago and Omaha. United’s air lane is 400 miles less than by 
rail, and 600 miles shorter than by the most direct coast-to-coast 
automobile highway. 


AIR EXPRESS SERVICE 


On October 15 the Railway Express Agency air service began 
operations over the Hanford Air Lines, Incorporated, between 
Omaha and Minneapolis and St Paul, a distance of 367 miles. 
Landing stops are at Sioux City (97 miles), Sioux Falls (169 
miles), Minneapolis (359 miles), St. Paul (367 miles). This will 
bring the total mileage of the Railway Express Agency Air Sys: 
tem to 13,235 miles. The run between the two termini is accom- 
plished within 3 hours and 11 minutes. At Omaha, connection 
is made with the Rapid Air Transport and the United Air Lines, 
both integral units of the R. E. A. Air System, and at Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul with the Northwest Airways, a'so an R. E. A. 
unit. 


ONE COMPETITIVE ZONE 


That the air-express, with its now literally overnight service 
between the most widely separated industrial centers of the 
continental United States forces consideration of the one com- 
petitive zone principle in drawing up the graphic arts N. R. A. 
code is asserted editorially by “Printing,” national news and 
business monthly of the graphic arts. 

“There may be many administrative zones, but there is in 
immediate prospect ... only one competitive zone so far as 
service is concerned,” remarks a preface to an article by J. H. 
Butler, general manager, Railway Express Agency, Inc., appear- 
ing in the October issue. The editors believe additional emphasis 
is given to the demands of many employing printers’ associa- 
tions that uniform shop practices be established throughout the 
entire United States. 

“U. S. A. One Competitive Zone” is the title of the article 
proper, which estimates the proportion of shipments in air- 
express traffic now made by the graphic arts to be 25 per cent. 


AIR COMMERCE REGULATIONS 


An aircraft pilot holding a license issued by the Department 
of Commerce may obtain a license renewal at any time after its 
expiration without undergoing a written examination, as here- 
tofore required, according to the terms of an amendment to 
the air commerce regulations announced by Eugene L. Vidal, 
director of aeronautics of the Department of Commerce. 

“This amendment, which is now in effect,” Mr, Vidal said, 
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“requires that a pilot need only furnish proof of his satis- 
factory physical condition and pass the flight test required for 
the class of license for which renewal is asked, in order to 
obtain such renewal. It formerly was required that a pilot 
pass a written as well as physical examination and flight test 
if he applied for a renewal after more than six months had 
elapsed from the time of expiration.” 


AIRCRAFT ACCIDENTS 


Highty-seven of the 228 flights in which violations of the 
air commerce regulations occurred in the first six months of 
1933 resulted in accidents, according to the aeronautics branch 
of the Department of Commerce. 

There were 345 flight violations in all, as in some of the 
998 flights more than one infraction each was involved. These 
violations were divided as follows: 71 low flying, 66 acrobatics, 
98 licensed aircraft flown by unlicensed pilots, 15 flying with- 
out position lights, 12 flying without identification numbers, 12 
dual controls connected during passenger flights, and 141 mis- 
cellaneous. The miscellaneous violations included conduct con- 
trary to public safety, flying unlicensed planes in interstate 
commerce, traffic violations at airports, students violating terms 
of permits, private pilots carrying passengers for hire, and 
overloading. 

The penalties assessed for the 345 violations included 28 
civil penalties, 48 reprimands, 75 suspensions, 15 revocations, 
6 denials of license, and in 62 cases the charges were dismissed. 

There were also 66 miscellaneous non-flight violations which 
resulted in the assessing of 3 civil penalties, 8 reprimands, 19 
suspensions, 5 revocations, 3 denials, and 27 dismissals. The 
miscellaneous non-flight violations are those which are not im- 
mediately connected with flights, such ag failure to submit re- 
ports required by the air commerce regulations and altering 
licenses. 


OCEAN SHIPPING DEVELOPMENTS 


The Traffic World New York Bureau 


No unusual developments have occurred in the full cargo 
market in the last few days. There was a fair amount of grain 
business out of Montreal, some activity in the transatlantic 
sugar market, about the usual amount of time charter busi- 
ness in short voyage trades and a continuation of brisk tanker 
business. 

Grain fixtures included a steamer for 38,000 quarters from 
Montreal to picked ports in the United Kingdom at 1s 4%d 
for October, a motorship for 24,000 quarters from Montreal to 
Denmark on the basis of 10c for one port of discharge with 
%e extra for each additional port up to four, early November 
loading, and three charters from Montreal to London, Hull or 
Bristol Channel, for October and November, two at 1s 6d and 
the third at 1s 544d. 


Transatlantic sugar cargoes included a 9,000-ton steamer 
from Cuba to Marseilles at a reported rate of 13s 3d for Octo- 
ber and a 7,500-ton vessel from Cuba to Liverpool for Novem- 
ber, rate not reported. 


Unique among the week’s fixtures was that of a steamer 
reported chartered from the Continent to North of Hatteras 
with a load of liquor at about 25c a case, October loading. 

A coal fixture for the Plate made its appearance, that of 
a Panaman steamer of 3,131 tons from Hampton Roads to 
La Plata at 9s for prompt loading. 

In addition to a number of West Indies time charters, a 
2,000-ton American steamer was engaged for a period in the 
coastwise trade. Long voyage charters were lacking. 

The tankers division had its usual long list of fixtures, in- 
cluding a number of clean cargoes from the Gulf, mostly to the 
United Kingdom and Continent. One 9,000-ton motorship was 
fixed from Philadelphia to Rio de Janeiro and Santos, clean, at 
9s 3d for January and another clean cargo, same size, from 
the Gulf to South Africa at 14s for November. On the Pacifie 
coast a 13,000-ton vessel was fixed for a dirty cargo from Cali- 
fornia to the Philippines at 8s for late October. 

Indicating that the State Department may be requested 
to place a formal complaint before the German government, 
Basil Harris, vice president of the Roosevelt Steamship Com- 
Pany, general agents for the United States Lines, revealed that 
the policy of the Nazi government in bringing pressure to bear 
upon German shippers of cargo had resulted in considerable 
diversion of cargo from American ships. 

Mr. Harris said that a falling off in freight moving between 
the United States and Germany became noticeable as far back 
as the beginning of May. As time went on the decrease be- 
came more marked, particularly in the eastbound movement, 
until today the situation has become one of real gravity. 

“Investigation revealed that German shippers who for- 
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merly gave us part of our business were, one by one, trans- 
ferring all of their business to German flag vessels,” Mr. Harris 
said. “It was difficult for us at first to get to the bottom of 
the situation, but we finally learned enough through these 
men in private conversations to convince us that the Nazi 
government had deliberately set out to force everyone who came 
under its influence to patronize German ships even to the point 
where this movement injured the shipping of a friendly nation.” 

The Merchants’ Association of New York, whose signature 
is accepted by the Bank of Brazil on price certifications in 
commercial invoices covering shipments to Brazil, announced 
that the Bank of Brazil had put into effect a new requirement 
which will make an important change in the procedure. Here- 
after, there will be required on shipments to Brazil an additional 
certification that the prices in the invoice are in agreement 
with current export market prices. 

The new certification will be granted by the Merchants’ 
Association only when shippers present to the association, in 
addition to the ordinary three copies of the commercial invoice, 
an extra copy of the commercial invoice to be kept by the 
association, which must bear a sworn notarized statement. 

The Pacific Coastwise Conference announces the adoption 
of uniform rates by all of the conference lines, effective from 
October 2. The new schedule, it is stated, is based on the 
low rates of the non-conference lines. Stabilization is expected 
to stimulate increased use of the water services by shippers. 


N. Y. STEAMSHIP DELIVERY 


The Traffic World New York Bureau 


Application by three steamship lines, the Panama Pacific, 
Grace, and Cunard, to the Trunk Line Association for designa- 
tion of the Port of New York Authority’s union inland freight 
terminal in Manhattan as the delivery point on less than car- 
load lots of freight consigned to them, has been rejected. W. R. 
Askew, chairman of the freight traffic managers’ committee of 
the Trunk Line Association, has notified the lines that the 
committee’s understanding was that it was not the intention 
that the inland terminal would be used as a point of inter- 
change for through freight by rail carrier or water lines. 

Mr. Askew said it would be the purpose of the New York 
lines to amend their terminal tariffs, effective December 1, to 
provide that L. C. L. traffic consigned in care or routed in con- 
nection with water lines at New York for movement beyond 
by water, will not be handled through the terminal. 

The move on the part of the Panama Pacific and Grace 
lines was engendered by competition with the American- 
Hawaiian and Luckenbach lines, which latter two services have 
their terminals in Brooklyn. Because these two lines have 
railroad tracks to which loaded freight cars, lightered from 
the rail terminals in New Jersey, are transferred for loading 
of their contents into the intercoastal ships, the cost of trans- 
fer is only 5 cents a hundred pounds, while at the Manhattan 
piers, due to lack of rail track facilities, the cost is 9 cents. If 
the union inland terminal were designated as the delivery point, 
the cost of transfer to Manhattan piers would be only 5 cents. 

W. H. Connell, traffic manager of the inland terminal, 
asserting that the action by the trunk line railroads is not in 
the best interests of shippers, has asked the Shippers’ Confer- 
ence of Greater New York to take action. 


WATER CARRIER AGREEMENTS 


The following agreements, and cancellations and modifica- 
tions of agreements, filed in compliance with section 15 of the 
shipping act, 1916, as amended, have been approved by the Secre- 
tary of Commerce: 


Agreements Approved 


2363—Between Dollar Steamship Lines, Inc., Ltd., and Societe 
Anonyme de Navigation Belge-Americaine (Red Star Line). Provides 
for through booking of passengers between San Francisco and Los 
Angeles Harbor and Southampton, Havre and Antwerp, with inter- 
change at New York. 

2459—American Pioneer Line, Roosevelt Steamship Company, Inc., 
agents, with Shepard Steamship Company. Provides for through ship- 
ments of cotton waste from Bombay, India, to Seattle, Washington, 
and through shipments of mattress fibre from Colombo, Ceylon, to 
Seattle, Washington, with transshipment at New York. 

2486—The New York and Porto Rico Steamship Company with 
Isbrandtsen-Moller Company, Inc. This agreement provides for the 
transportation of general cargo, except citrus fruit and pineapples, 
between Havre and Puerto Rico, with transshipment at New York. 

2487—The New York and Porto Rico Steamship Company with 
Isbrandtsen-Moller Company, Inc.: The parties by this agreement pro- 
vide for through transportation of citrus fruit and pineapple from 
Puerto Rico to Havre, with transshipment at New York. 

2531—Between N. V. Nederlandsch-Amerikaansche Stoomvaart 
Maatschappij (Holland America Line) and the New York and Porto 
Rico Steamship Company. Provides for through shipments of gar- 
banzos, chickpeas and beans from Tampico and Vera Cruz to Puerto 
Rico, with transshipment at New Orleans. 

2533—Nelson Steamship Company with The Oceanic Steamship 
Company. The carriers by this agreement provide for transportation 
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from United States Atlantic coast ports to Australasian ports, with 
transshipment at San Francisco and/or Los Angeles Harbor. 

2541—Between Williams Steamship Corporation and Barber Steam- 
ship Lines, Inc. Provides for through shipments from United States 
Atlantic coast ports to ports in China, Japan and the Philippine 
Islands, with transshipment at San Francisco or Los Angeles Harbor. 

2542—Between Wilhelm Wilhelmsen (Barber-Wilhelmsen Line) and 
Williams Steamship Corporation. Provides for through shipments 
from ports in China, Japan and the Philippine Islands to United 
States Atlantic coast ports, with transshipment at Los Angeles Harbor 
or San Francisco. 

2555—Newfoundland Canada Steamships, Ltd., with The New York 
and Porto Rico. Steamship Company. This agreement provides for 
the through movement of fish from St. John’s, Newfoundland, to 
Puerto Rico, with transshipment at New York. 

2567—Pacific Coast Direct Line, Inc., The Oceanic Steamship Com- 
pany and Oceanic and Oriental Navigation Company. This agreement 
provides for through transportation from United States Atlantic 
coast ports to Australia and New Zealand, with transshipment at 
San Francisco and/or Los Angeles Harbor. 

2571—Matson Navigation Company, Luckenbach Gulf Steamshir 
Company, Inc., and Inland Waterways Corporation (Federal Barge 
Lines). The parties by this agreement provide for the transporta- 
tion of canned pineapple from Hawaiian Island ports of loading ot 
Matson to San Francisco, thence by Luckenbach Gulf to New Orleans 
or Mobile, thence to designated inland points in the United States by 
the Federal Barge Lines. 


Agreements Modified 


Conference Agreements—120-7—Records agreement whereby 
American Scantic Line, Inc., without becoming a conference member, 
is to abide by the general agreement and rules and regulations of 
the Trans-Atlantic Passenger Conference and is to have right of 
employing agents of the Continental-North Atlantic Group of Con- 
ference Lines. 197-4—Extends agreement of Brazil-United States 
Freight Conference to cover period from October 31 through De- 
cember 31, 1933. 


1170-1—Luckenbach Steamship Company, Inc., with Black Di- 
amond Steamship Corporation. Modifies agreement covering through 
shipments of canned goods, dried fruit and high density cotton from 
U. S. Pacific coast ports to Amsterdam and Rotterdam, Holland and 
Antwerp, Belgium, with transshipment at New York. The purpose 
of this modification is to include hops as a commodity to move under 
this arrangement. 


1708-1—Luckenbach Steamship Company, Inc., with Societe 
Anonyme de Navigation Belge-Americaine (Red Star Line). Modifies 
agreement covering shipments of canned goods, dried fruit and apricot 
kernels from Pacific coast ports to Liverpool, London, Manchester 
and Southampton, England, and Antwerp, Belgium, with transship- 
ment at New York. The purpose of this modification is to include 
hops as a commodity to move under this arrangement. 

1941-2—Bermuda & West Indies Steamship Company, Ltd. (Fur- 
ness Red Cross Line) with The New York and Porto Rico Steamship 
Company. Modifies agreement covering shipments of dried, pickled, 
and smoked fish from St. John’s, N. F., to Puerto Rico, with trans- 
shipment at New York. The purpose of the modification is to provide 
that the surcharge of 10 per cent applicable on shipments destined 
to Arecibo, Guayanilla, and Naguabo, will be absorbed by The New 
York and Porto Rico Steamship Company. 


Agreements Canceled 


664-C—Calmar Steamship Corporation with E. V. Rideout Com- 
pany. Cancels agreement between the above named carriers which 
covered through shipments from U. S. Atlantic coast ports to Mare 
Island Navy Yard, with transshipment at San Francisco. 


809-C—Calmar Steamship Corporation with E. V. Rideout Com- 
pany. Cancels agreement between the above named carriers which 
covered through shipments from U. S. Atlantic coast ports to South 
Vallejo, Calif., with transshipment at San Francisco. 


996-C—Calmar Steamship Corporation with E. V. Rideout Com- 
pany. Cancels agreement between the above named earriers which 
covered through shipments from Mare Island, South Vallejo, Vallejo, 
Selby, and Oleum, Calif., to north Atlantic coast ports, with trans- 
shipment at San Francisco. ; 


1180-C—Calmar Steamship. Corporation with E. V. Rideout Com- 
pany. Cancels agreement between the above named carriers which 
covered through shipments from north Atlantic ports to Richmond, 
Calif., with transshipment at San Francisco. 


764-C—Calmar Steamship Corporation with Nelson Steamship 
Company and McCormick Steamship Company. Cancels agreement 
between the above named carriers which covered through shipments 
from U. S. Atlantic coast ports to Astoria and Portland, Oregon, 
and Tacoma and Seattle, Washington, with transshipment at Los 
Angeles Harbor or San Francisco, 


921-2-C—Swayne & Hoyt, Ltd. (Gulf Pacific Line) with McCormick 
Steamship Company, Nelson Steamship Company and Pacific Steam- 
ship Lines, Ltd. Cancels agreement between the above named car- 
riers which covered through shipments from U. S. gulf ports to 
ee Astoria, Seattle and Tacoma, with transshipment at San 
rancisco, 


1426-1-C—Swayne & Hoyt, Ltd. (Gulf Pacific Line) with Los An- 
geles Steamship Company. Cancels agreement between the above 
named carriers which covered through shipments of canned fish from 
San Diego, Calif., to U. S. gulf ports, with transshipment at Los 
Angeles Harbor. 

1506-C—Gulf Pacific Line with Oceanic and Oriental Navigation 
Company. Cancels agreement between the above named carriers 
which covered through shipments from United States gulf ports to 
the Orient, with transshipment at San Francisco. 

1856-C—Gulf Pacific Mail Line, Ltd., with Los Angeles Steamship 
Company. Cancels agreement between the above named carriers 
which covered through shipments of canned fish from San Diego, 
Calif., to U. S. gulf ports, with transshipment at Los Angeles Harbor. 

2035-C—Luckenbach Gulf Steamship Company, Inc., with The 
Border Line Transportation Company, Puget Sound Navigation Com- 
pany, Puget Sound Freight Lines, and Skagit River Navigation and 
Trading Company. Cancels agreement between the above named car- 
riers which covered through shipments between gulf ports and Puget 
Sound Outports, with transshipment at Seattle or Tacoma. 

2071-C—Luckenbach Gulf Steamship Company, Inc., with Cham- 
berlin Steamship Company, Ltd. Cancels agreement between the 
above named carriers which covered through shipments from gulf 
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ports to Hoquiam and Aberdeen, Washington, with transshipment 4; 
San Francisco. 


INLAND WATERWAY CODES 


Preparation of individual codes for operators of barges ang 
other vessels on the inland waterways of the country is urge 
by William H. Davis, deputy administrator of the national] regoy. 
ery administration. 

Deputy Davis feels it is not necessary for operators gp 
inland waterways to await a hearing on the general shipping 
code which was recently submitted by the American Steamship 
Owners’ Association, as the interests of that association lie 
primarily with vessels in the off-shore trades. 

“Any general shipping code,” said Mr. Davis, “must be suff. 
ciently flexible to express the views of the man operating a ves. 
sel on an inland river as well as those of one engaged in the 
North Atlantic trade. If, after we have brought the inland fleets 
under a Code, we find that their problem ties up with those of 
the ocean vessels it will be time enough then to talk about 
effecting a consolidation in the form of a general shipping code, 
In the meanwhile, much valuable time will be gained by going 
ahead with individual codes for the inland waterways.” 





MISSOURI RIVER PROJECT 


The Federal Emergency Administration of Public Works 
has allotted $15,500,000 to the War Department for beginning 
construction of the $60,000,000 Fort Peck Reservoir in the Mis. 
sourji River. 

The dam, an earth fill structure 231 feet high above the 
stream bed, will be located about 11 miles above the mouth 
of the Milk River and about 1,074 miles above Sioux City, Iowa, 
The reservoir will be approximately 175 miles long, with an 
area of about 332 square miles and a capacity of about 17,000,000 
acre feet. A spillway, capable of discharging 200,000 cubic feet 
per second, will be constructed on the left bank of the river. 
Provision will be made for the future installation of sixteen 
33,300 horsepower units, or a total of about 532,000 H. P. 

The project will be constructed primarily as an aid to navi- 
gation on the Missouri River. During periods of high flow, 
water will be stored in the reservoir and then released as 
required to maintain a reliable depth in the navigable channel 
to Sioux City. 





SPILLWAY AWARDS CONSIDERED 


Representatives of the Illinois Central and the Louisiana & 
Arkansas railroads conferred with Secretary of War Dern Oc- 
tober 19 with reference to settlement of the controversy be- 
tween the government and the railroads with respect to awards 
made by the Vonnet Carre Spillway Commission to the railroads 
for the cost of construction of trestles across the spillway in the 
New Orleans district. No announcement was made after the 
conference. The government has been contesting the awards 
which, if made, would enable the carriers to construct the new 
trestles to replace tracks now used. Among those who conferred 
with Secretary Dern were L. A. Downs, president; E. C. Craig, 
J. C. Fort and F. L. Thompson, of the Illinois Central; and C. P. 
Couch and E. F. Salisbury, of the Louisiana & Arkansas. 





ST. LAWRENCE WATERWAY 


A move to get all interested agencies of government to 
consider the St. Lawrence River project has been initiated by 
Chairman McNinch, of the Federal Power Commission. A 
preliminary conference has been held on the matter, the idea 
being that that and all other public works projects should be 
viewed in all their aspects, rather than as individual or local 
projects and the force of all branches of the government brought 
to bear upon their prosecution. The idea is to create an organi- 
zation to make a study in all aspects. The thought is that the 
study or consideration should be given by officials represent- 
ing the army engineers, the Federal Power Commission, De- 
partment of Agriculture, Department of Commerce and its Ship- 
ping Board bureau, the Commission, Coordinator Eastman and 
the New York Power Authority. Coordinator Eastman said, 
in speaking about the project, that he was not sure that he 
could help in any way. 


IMPPROVEMENT OF WATERWAYS 


Colonel Edward M. Markham has been promoted to the 
grade of major general and made chief of engineers of the War 
Department under whose supervision the river and harbor work 
is carried on. He succeeds Major General Lytle Brown whose 
term as chief of engineers has expired. Since 1929 Colonel 
Markham served as division engineers of the Great Lakes divi- 
sion with station at Cleveland, O. 
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SHIP SUBSIDY INQUIRY 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


American merchant marine subsidy advocates who had been 
chafing under the interrogation of Senator Black, of Alabama, 
chairman, and Senator McCarran, of Nevada, of the Senate’s 
special committee that is inquiring into ocean mail contracts 
and other matters, were cheered up October 17 when Senator 
White, of Maine, also a member of the committee, put in a be- 
jated appearance. The Maine solon’s name is usually attached 
to the “Jones-White” merchant marine act of 1928 providing for 
the mail subsidy, the administration of which is now under 
scrutiny. He was chairman of the House merchant marine com- 
mittee when that legislation was enacted. 

Senator White, by several questions, indicated early in the 
course of the resumed hearings, which had been adjourned 
since October 6, his sympathy with efforts to support the 
principle of government aid for the American merchant marine. 
Senator Black, however, usually thought of what might be 
termed an “adverse” question after Senator White had asked a 
question that had the effect of giving a little aid and comfort 
to the witness under interrogation by Senators Black and Mc- 
Carran. 

The chairman and his colleague from Nevada spent several 
hours after the hearing was resumed October 17 questioning M. 
S. Winder, executive secretary of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, and S, A. Van Petten, formerly with the informa- 
tion department of the federation, about the proposal of the 
federation to disseminate information about the American mer- 
chant marine to farmers if the steamship owners and ship- 
puilders would put up a little less than $100,000 for the work. 
Though negotiations were in progress for some time relating to 
the proposal between the interested groups, nothing came of it 
because the members of the American Steamship Owners’ Asso- 
ciation declined to make the necessary contributions. 


The interrogation of these witnesses revealed that the 
American Farm Bureau Federation followed the practice of dis- 
seminating information among the farmers for various interests 
and that payments for this work were made because of the ad- 
vertising value to the company making the payments. For 
instance, one such campaign put on by the bureau advertised a 
certain make of glass jars, while another advertised a nationally 
advertised nursery organization. The witnesses said their mem- 
bers understood the basis on which this work was done and 
saw nothing reprehensible in the proposal to disseminate among 
the farmers information about the merchant marine. It was ad- 
mitted that the farmer members had not been told about the 
merchant marine proposal, but the explanation for that was that 
the matter had been dropped, It was contended that the money 
asked from the shipowners was for the purpose of meeting the 
estimated cost of the campaign. Mr. Van Petten laughingly 
admitted that his own personal interest lay in a commission of 
8 per cent on $30,000 he would have obtained if the plan had 
gone through. The $30,000 was the estimated cost of the motion 
picture part of the merchant marine campaign. 


Chairman Black developed that Mr. Van Petten had gone 
originally to H. G. Smith, of the American Council of Ship- 
builders, to obtain information about the merchant marine for 
use in Farm Bureau publications and that out of that “con- 
tact’ grew the proposal for the Farm Bureau to put on the 
merchant marine campaign. He said he had explained to Mr. 
Smith that such a campaign would cost money and that the 
latter indicated the expenses might be provided. Correspond- 
ence put in the record indicated that the Farm Bureau heads 
finally were disappointed over the failure of the steamship men 
to put up the money. Mr. Van Petten said he was the one 
who had had a large part in preparing a long letter outlining 
to the steamship interests the facilities of the Farm Bureau for 
disseminating information among the farmers. He did not re- 
call having stated orally that the bureau had the “most powerful 
lobby” in Washington in a discussion of the proposal with the 
steamship men, He thought the Farm Bureau had a “pretty 
Strong lobby,” but that saying the “most powerful” was a little 
too strong. 

Mr. Van Petten insisted that in his discussion with the steam- 
ship men the word “subsidy” had not been mentioned. All 
the talk was about increasing patronage of American ships, he 
said. He did not recall a statement coming from the steamship 
interests to the effect that increased tonnage was not as impor- 
tant as government aid, he said. 

Asked why the Farm Bureau, believing, as Mr. Van Petten 
said it did, in the advantages to the farmer in an American 
Merchant marine, had not carried on the work of telling the 
farmer about the merchant marine at its own expense, Mr. Van 
Petten said the carrying out of the bureau’s approved projects 
left no money for additional projects. 

Senator White interjected at one point a question to 
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the effect that the Farm Bureau had only undertaken to set 
forth the need of an American merchant marine and Senator 
Black came back with a series of questions as to whether the 
witness had inquired about the costs of shipping under the 
American flag, expense accounts and salaries of steamship’ men, 
etc. The witness replied in the negative. At another time when 
Senator White asked what might be termed a “friendly” ques- 
tion, Senator Black asked whether the witness had been told 
that these “patriotic shipowners had formed pools with foreign 
lines in order to raise the prices for shipping farm products to 
Europe?” The witness said he had not been so informed. 

Mr. Winder, on behalf of the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, read a statement to the committee denying that the 
bureau had ever offered to use its “influence” in return for 
money. The statement was offered in justification of the prac- 
tice of the organization in receiving payments of money from 
various organizations for the promotion of campaigns among 
farmers. 

The Farm Bureau Federation, the witness said, was opposed 
to a federal ship subsidy. He said that when the organization 
was negotiating with the steamship interests he did not know 
that a subsidy was paid steamship lines: by the government. 
Though opposed to a subsidy, he said, the Farm Bureau was for 
an adequate merchant marine and that its position was that 
if American shippers used American ships instead of foreign 
flag ships there would be no need for a subsidy. 

“The influence of the American Farm Bureau Federation is 
not for sale and cannot be bought,” said Mr. Winder. 

Pressed by Senator Black to tell what was in mind with 
respect to a statement in a letter sent by him to the steamship 
interests with reference to the legislative situation in Congress, 
Mr. Winder said he was unable to tell the committee. The 
statement was in a letter written in 1930. 

“You didn’t understand that what they wanted was your 
influence in legislation?” asked Senator Black, referring to the 
steamship interests. 

“No, I didn’t,” replied Mr. Winder. 


Steamship interests are the principal financial supporters 
of the Middle West Foreign Trade Committee, according to tes- 
timony given by Malcolm M. Stewart, of Cincinnati, O., chair- 
man of the committee, and also foreign and domestic trade 
manager of the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce on a part time 
basis. 

Before his examination was begun by the committee mem- 
bers, Mr. Stewart directed attention to the fact that he had 
responded to an invitation to appear as a witness without re- 
quiring the issuance of a subpoena, but said he thought his 
railroad fare and per diem should be taken care of. 


Chairman Black said those expenses would be taken care 
of. Senator McCarren made a remark about not allowing $75 
a day for meals and the witness jokingly said he ought to be 
allowed $25 a day for tips to waiters. 


Mr, Stewart said contributions to the Middle West Foreign 
Trade Committee now were approximately $1,450 a month, but 
that they had not amounted to that much in the past. Ques- 
tioned as to individual contributions, the witness referred to 
the fact that he had turned his books over to the committee. 
It was revealed that the Cosmopolitan Steamship Corporation, 
operator of the America-France Line, paid $150 a month, be- 
ginning last March; that the Southgate Nelson Company, be- 
ginning last November or December, paid $150 a month; that 
the Black Diamond Steamship Corporation, beginning last 
March, paid $100 a month; that the Waterman Steamship Com- 
pany paid $200 a month in the past, but had reduced the con- 
tribution to $70 a month; that Lykes Brothers Steamship Com- 
pany paid $200 a month now; and that Lykes Brothers and the 
Ripley steamship interests had contributed in excess of $200 
a month in the past; that the New York Shipbuilding Company 
and the Newport News Shipbuilding and Drydock Company: 
each had paid $200 a month; and that the National Council of 
American Shipbuilders had contributed $1,200 a year “to help 
us with our conferences.” The United Fruit Company and the 
Columbian Steamship Company each contributed $50 a month, 
according to the witness. 

Mr. Stewart testified that in the past $350 a month had been 
sent to H. B. Arledge for the expenses of the Washington office 
of the committee, but that that amount had been reduced. 

Chairman Black developed that Mr. Stewart frequently 
appeared before committees of Congress and the Shipping Board 
with reference to merchant marine matters and that he had 
discussed such matters with government officials, including the 
President and members of the cabinet. 

Mr. Stewart said he had strong views with respect to 
American lines operating foreign flag ships obtaining ocean 
mail contracts under which the subsidy was paid, and that he 
had supported proposed legislation offered by Representative 
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Davis, of Tennessee, when he was chairman of the House mer- 
chant marine committee, to put a stop to that practice. 

The Middle West Foreign Trade Committee, said Mr. Stew- 
art, was organized by exporters and importers of the middle 
west. In a prepared statement he said the purposes of the 
committee were the promotion of foreign trade of the middle 
west and the establishment of adequate trade routes out of 
the Gulf and south Atlantic ports, He said the committee had 
consistently carried on propaganda in favor of Americans patron- 
izing America vessels and that it had actively interested itself 
in meeting adverse propaganda by “foreign interests and mis- 
guided Americans who were financiallly interested in foreign 
shipping and sought to discredit the American merchant marine.” 

“The expenses of the committee are principally for car- 
rying on publicity and propaganda in favor of a 100 per cent 
American merchant marie,” he said. 

It was natural, said he, that its support should come from 
persons interested in promoting foreign trade and the mer- 
chant marine—shippers and those interested and actively en- 
gaged in shipping and interested in national defense. He testi- 
fied that contributions from others than the steamship interests 
were small in amount, In addition to the steamship contrib- 
utors he said the committee had about 800 contributors who 
believed in the program of the committee. 

“Propaganda, if honest and sincere, is a good thing,” said 
he in his statement. “All trade and commercial organizations 
are supported by persons interested in their activities.” 

Mr. Stewart said his committee was not subordinate to the 
American Steamship Owners’ Association, which had contributed 
to the committee for a publicity campaign for six or seven 
months. 

Chairman Black questioned the witness with respect to the 
International Mercantile Marine-Roosevelt Steamship group in 
connection with discussion of the question of subsidized com- 
panies operating foreign flag ships. Mr. Stewart did not believe 
that the I. M. M. was as “culpable” as operators who chartered 
foreign vessels and ran them in competition with American 
flag ships at particular periods to get the “cream” of the trade. 
There was discussion of the I. M. M.’s efforts to get rid of its 
foreign tonnage. 

Activities of the Mississippi Valley Association with par- 
ticular reference to the association’s support of a subsidy for 
the American merchant marine were inquired into by the com- 
mittee when Lachlan Macleay, executive vice-president of the 
association, was in the witness chair. 

The association had supported a subsidy for the merchant 
marine from the beginning, according to Mr. Macleay, who said 
the organization was created in April, 1919, to advance the 
interests of the Mississippi Valley by development of foreign 
and domestic commerce and by development of an American 
merchant marine. 


Mr. Macleay said his association was supported by voluntary 
contributions from those who believed in the work it was doing. 
In the period 1923 to September, 1933, the receipts from con- 
tributions totaled $564,997. Only about 2 per cent of that total 
came from steamship interests, according to the witness. 

The Mississippi Shipping Company was the heaviest single 
contributor to the association, its contributions having totaled 
$2,400 altogether, according to Mr. Macleay. He replied in an- 
swer to a question that he had bought ten shares of stock in 
that company at $116 a shart, but that he still owed $334 on 
the purchase price. 

Yearly receipts of the association were put in the record 
as follows: 1923, $19,891; 1924, $37,721; 1925, $41,566; 1926, 
$40,549; 1927, $44,151; 1928, $48,618; 1929, $83,723; 1930, $74,356; 
1931, $73,037; 1932, $57,822; and to September 30, 1933, $44,558. 

When Mr. Macleay spoke of American steamship men de- 
siring to stimulate use of American ships by Americans, 
Chairman Black asked whether the witness had heard of bene- 
ficiaries of the subsidy using foreign ships to go to Europe. 
Mr. Macleay said he had not heard of that. 

The witness was asked what efforts he had made to ascer- 
tain how the subsidy was used. He said he had made none. 
He said the agencies of Congress were administering the sub- 
sidy and that his association had full confidence in the police 
powers of the government to protect the public. 

Chairman Black, referring to general statements issued by 
the Mississippi Valley Association in support of the subsidy 
and that a subsidy was needed to obtain lower rates for Ameri- 
can shippers, asked what investigation Mr. Macleay had made 
as to rates being lower as the result of the subsidy. He said 
he had made no investigation. He emphasized that the associa- 
tion had believed lower rates “would” result from the subsidy. 

The committee interrogators then produced correspondence 
containing statements made by C. P. Bradford, of the Inter- 
national Harvester Company, and George Marples, of the Cudahy 
Packing Company, taking exception to statements made by 
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William Allen, of the Mississippi Valley Association, in support 
of the subsidy for American ships. Mr. Macleay only identified 
the Bradford correspondence after the committee had requesteq 
him to do so because the request had been made of him that 
he keep it confidential. He said he wished the record to show 
he had answered the question only because the committee re. 
quested him to do so. 

Mr. Marples, discussing subsidizing American ships, saiq 
that in 1912 the ocean rate on lard from New York to Liver. 
pool was 15 cents and to the Continent, 18 to 20 cents, while the 
rate as of March 1, 1933, was 49 cents, a reduction of 5 cents 
from last year. He said the freight rate was more than double 
and the price of lard less than half of the price as compared 
with the 1912 prices and rates. Mr. Marples said the reason 
for the excessive rates was the privilege accorded American 
lines to combine with foreign lines and expressed the opinion 
that the exemption of steamship agreements from the anti-trust 
laws should be eliminated. Mr. Macleay said he believed state. 
ments made by Marples were exaggerated. 

Mr. Bradford attacked the “contract” practice of the steam. 
ship lines and the results of action by the steamship confer. 
ences. He said it had never seemed right that American lines 
should join with foreign lines in this practice. His complaint 
in effect was that under practices in existence American ship. 
pers had to pay rates higher than necessary. 

Mr. Macleay said he had no knowledge of pooling agree- 
ments between American and foreign lines under which traffic 
was apportioned among the lines. 

Senator White brought out that the steamship conferences 
had existed for a number of years and before the subsidy act 
of 1928, and that their purpose was to obtain uniformity and 
stabilization in ocean rates. 

Chairman Black made much of the fact that while the 
Mississippi Valley Association was urging support of the sub- 
sidy it had made no investigation of whether rates as a matter 
of fact were lower because of the subsidy payments. Mr. 
Macleay said as to the benefits of the subsidy he had taken 
the word of some of the leaders in Congress, naming Senator 
Fletcher, of Florida, and former Representative Davis, of Ten- 
nessee. He said he took their word that the subsidy system 
would reduce rates. 

Mr. Macleay said he was in favor of the committee’s inves- 
tigation and that if there were fraud or improper practices in 
connection with the subsidy they should be eliminated. He did 
not think, however, that a barn should be burned down just 
because there were some rats in it. 

The Mississippi Valley Association was interested in the 
Mississippi Shipping Company obtaining the Gulf line of ves- 
sels it had been operating and an ocean mail contract, said 
Mr. Macleay. He said the association’s activities in the interest 
of this company was before he had become a stockholder in the 
shipping company. 

In reply to questions by Chairman Black Mr. Macleay said 
he had not taken steps to keep regulation of water rates away 
from the Commission but he said he believed that such rates 
should be regulated by a body dealing with water rates. 

It was brought out that Donald Macleay, a son of the wit- 
ness, had represented the Mississippi Valley Association in 
Washington since last January. 

At one point in the examination of the witness Senator 
McCarran said in effect that disclosures made in the commit- 
tee’s investigation and yet to be made threatened the con- 
tinuance of an American merchant marine. This remark was 
made when Macleay talked about burning down a barn to 
get rid of some rats. 


CANNED GOODS RATE FIGHT 


The United States Intercoastal Conference, the Gulf Inter- 
coastal Conference, in opposition to the appeal of the transcon- 
tinental railroads for vacation of the order of division 2, sus- 
pending, in I. and S. No. 3913, the rate of 80 cents proposed 
by them on canned goods from the Pacific coast to transconti- 
nental groups C-1, C, D, E, F, G, H and J, reiterate that the rate 
of 80 cents is unreasonably low and, if allowed to become effec- 
tive, would defeat the policy of Congress as expressed in Sec- 
tion 500. (See Traffic World, September 23, p. 498.) Further, 
they declare that it would not be reasonably compensatory. 
They express the view that it is about 44 per cent of a reasol- 
able maximum rate. The conference lines, in their answer 1° 
that petition, further assert: 


The taking effect of the 80 cent rate will result in presenting to 
the canning interests of the Pacific coast $318,492 of railroad a 
based on 1931 shipments, together with a possible $37,000 additiona, 
growing out of a reduction of $2 per ton on the 18,500 tons that oe" 
to the affected territory through the Gulf in 1931. This gratuity 1s 00 
be accomplished at a loss of revenue to the canal route of $300,000 
and $170,000 to the all-rail routes. Neither facility of transportatio 
is in a position to grant such a gratuity. 
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If allowed to become effective, the way is opened for a war of 
rates that inevitably will bring about a radical reduction on all the 
traffic that would naturally seek the all-rail routes, which may not 
be reached by the canal route because of the expense, together with 
a similar reduction on canal traffic, resulting in the serious crippling 
of both agencies of transportation, while the flow of traffic will con- 
tinue substantially unchanged except as it adjusts itself to the nat- 
ural, economical route. 


COMMERCE IN U. S. VESSELS 
Compilation of statistics showing the percentages, by value, 
of the foreign trade commerce of the United States carried in 
American flag vessels has been discontinued by the Department 
of Commerce on account of reduction in personnel. 


FIRST DIESEL BARGE ON ST. LAWRENCE 

The first Diesel-powered barge is now operating in the 
grain-carrying trade on the St. Lawrence canals, according to 
a report from Consul George C. Fuller, Kingston, made public 
by the Commerce Department. 

Six steel barges were constructed in 1930 by the Red Barge 
Line to operate in conjunction with the two-million bushel 
elevator at Sorel, Quebec, the report points out, but because 
of the drop in rates and the decline in grain shipments these 
barges have since been used for the storage of grain. 





RAIL-HIGHWAY COORDINATION 


Through the enterprise and aggressiveness of individual 
transportation companies, coordination of rail and highway 
transportation is becoming something more than a phrase. 
There has not been, it is true, any fundamental alteration in 
the legal basis of transportation, joining these two in wedlock, 
or even making such a thing possible, but companionate mar- 
riages appear to be in the making. 

Something of a stir was caused among the major trans- 
portation lines in the east by the recent announcement of one 
of their number that it would shortly institute store-door pick- 
up and delivery throughout the wide territory it serves, con- 
tracting with local trucking companies, as agent of the rail 
line, to complete the job of transportation between the doors of 
its customers. Reversing that program, Keeshin Motor Express, 
the largest of the highway transport operators in the Chicago 
area, has announced that, by November 1, it will have in opera- 
tion some eight pool car terminals, extending its services from 
coast to coast by means of rail connections. The largest of 
these pool car terminals will be in Chicago, where the motor 
transport company has taken over a terminal formerly operated 
by the Pennsylvania Railroad as the physical basis of welding 
these two types of services into a transportation whole that, 
in the opinion of J. L. Keeshin, president of the company, marks 
a decidedly forward step in the evolution of this new transpor- 
tation. 


As Mr. Keeshin puts it, the shipper is to have a new weapon 
of genuine effectiveness in his war on distribution costs. With 
track space sufficient to accommodate 18 cars at one time and 
dock space for 60 trucks, the new terminal will serve as a 
facility for receiving pool cars from all over the country, 
greatly reducing total distribution costs and eliminating from 
24 to 48 hours or more in delivery time. Tariffs filed by the 
company provide for breaking up the pool cars and the delivery 
of shipments to other rail lines or trucking companies, for move- 
ment beyond, at no charge to the shipper. A cartage charge 
will be made for local delivery of that portion of the carload 
going to Chicago receivers, and the usual rates of the Keeshin 
company will apply on shipments moving over the highway for 
final delivery to receivers in northern Illinois and Indiana and 
southern Michigan and Wisconsin, served by its own highway 
lines. Delivery to rail or highway connections extending be- 
yond the end of the Keeshin lines will also be made free of 
charge to the shipper. 

This will give the shipper an average saving of from 35 to 
50 dollars a car in handling charges alone, in addition to sav- 
ings accruing from the carload movement into the pool car ter- 
minal, according to Mr. Keeshin’s estimates. 

In rounding out the pool car service, not only is the motor 
transport line to provide free delivery to other rail and high- 
way services in the process of breaking up the pool car, on 
such shipments as move in less-carload quantities to destina- 
tions outside of Chicago not reached by the Keeshin lines, but 
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This year the barge line installed two Atlas Polar Diesel 
engines of 330 horsepower each in one of the steel barges. 
The barge carries a crew of 14 and has a capacity for 10,000 
gallons of fuel oil. This is now the largest self-propelled grain 
carrier in operation on the St. Lawrence canals. On its first 
trip eastward it carried 105,000 bushels of wheat from Port 
Colborne to Sorel. 


It is believed by navigators, according to Consul Fuller, 
that this method of transporting grain will be the most econom- 
ical, even should the St. Lawrence project be approved and 
completed. The barges will not require as large a crew as 
ocean tramps, and they will be more economical to operate, 
it is stated. 


OLYMPIA HARBOR 


Further improvement of Olympia Harbor, Wash., is favored 
by the Chief of Engineers and the Board of Engineers for Rivers 
and Harbors, of the War Department, in a report transmitted 
to the chairman of the House committee on rivers and harbors. 
The plans call for a wider and deeper entrance channel and 
a larger turning basis at an estimated cost of $92,000 for new 
work and $1,500 annually for maintenance. 








warehousing in Chicago of any stores the shipper may wish 
to hold on hand will be arranged at no cost to the shipper. The 
highway company will make arrangements with warehouse com- 
panies for the storage, and will deliver the stocks to them at 
no charge. Naturally, the storage charges of the warehouse 
will apply, once the shipment is delivered there, but handling 
to that point will be free. 

The total result is that the shipper in Syracuse, N. Y., or 
Dallas, Tex., may consign his pool car to the Keeshin company, 
at Chicago or any of its other pool car terminals, and obtain 
delivery on the entire contents at nothing over straight trans- 
portation charges. Unloading and handling charges are out, 
so far as the Keeshin operation is concerned, and that service 
is sufficiently well rounded that the pool car “opportunity” is 
greatly extended. The shipper may fill out shipments for im- 
mediate delivery with several thousand pounds for storage, to 
make up the pool car minimum, and he is not limited to Keeshin 
delivery points on his L. C. L. distribution. 

Further, and not less important, as Mr. Keeshin explains 
it, the close integration of rail and highway operations will 
insure a substantial reduction in delivery time. The highway 
services of the company, with its over-the-road trucks, on the 
one hand, and local pickup and delivery, on the other, will be 
moved into the pool car terminal and the highway and pool 
car shipments will be worked over the same platform. The 
Keeshin service provides for delivery by noon tomorrow of any 
shipment received today at any point served by his company. 
Shipments arriving in Chicago for local delivery will be han- 
dled in the same trucks that serve the highway operation, of 
which there are some 35 or 40 in service every morning, he 
says. 

This latter feature was stressed by Mr. Keeshin as of 
importance to the city in reducing traffic and street congestion. 
In the case of a large receiver, such as one of the Chicago 
mail order houses, he pointed out, delivery will be made in 
one vehicle of shipments that may have originated in a dozen 
different states served by the highway operation and the rails. 
It will reduce congestion at the receiver’s loading dock, eliminat- 
ing the number of trucks to be unloaded there. As an additional 
point in this connection Mr. Keeshin called attention to the fact 
that the new terminal has a connection with the Chicago 
Tunnel Company, serving twenty-three railroads through tunnels 
sixty feet below the streets of Chicago’s “Loop.” 

Having long insisted that cooperation between the railroads 
and established, responsible highway operators was in the 
interest of both, Mr. Keeshin was emphatic in asserting that he 
expected, as a result of this pool car service, to return a sub- 
stantial amount of traffic to rails now moving long distances 
over the highway in “wildcat” and otherwise picturesquely de- 
fined operations that have little relation to cost of service and 
no reference to tariffs or the other appurtenances of a stabilized 
transportation system. The delays and “extras” beyond straight 
transportation costs, customarily associated with pool car opera- 
tion have, in many instances, forced shippers to avail them- 
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selves of such truck service as was offered for long distances, 
he thinks. He anticipates that approximately 1,000 pool cars 
will be handled at the Chicago terminal in 1934, of which, he 
says, a large number will represent tonnage that would other- 
wise have been exclusively on the highway. Further, he points 
out, he has returned a piece of idle railroad property to an 
income producing status, and the nature of his operation is 
such as materially to reduce the time for which rail equipment 
will be held for unloading—not, perhaps, an important point 
when the railroads have a surplus of some half million cars, 
but a contribution to the elimination of transportation waste, 
in the long view. 


That he is honestly convinced that the solution of many 
of the problems of both the railroads and the forward-looking 
highway operator are to be solved cooperatively was indicated 
in Mr. Keeshin’s statement that he was giving more thought 
every day to the question of how he could use the rail lines. 
Wherever possible, he said, he expected to develop a technique 
that would permit him to move shipments, between his prin- 
cipal terminals, in the all-commodity cars comparatively re- 
cently authorized in the territory west of Chicago. ‘‘Wherever 
I can get early morning delivery at one of my outside terminals 
on a car I load here in Chicago today, for illustration, it will save 
me money to use the rails,” he explained. “My trucks are at 
the other end, ready to break up the car and make local de- 
livery, and with these pool car facilities, which will be in 
operation by the first of the month, I can do that economically 
and conveniently, without impairing the service to the shipper.” 

Pool car terminals operated on the same plan as that at 
Chicago are to be opened in Dekalb, Sterling, Rockford and 
Peoria, Ill., Michigan City, Fort Wayne and Indianapolis, Ind., 
and at Davenport, Ia. 


A further step in rounding out the new service, as ex- 
plained by Mr. Keeshin, will be the establishment of solicita- 
tion offices in the east and far west. ‘““We expect to put men 
in these territories, thoroughly familiar with the service we are 
prepared to offer, to solicit pool car business on the same plan 
the railroads have followed in the development of ‘foreign’ 
business for years. Our men will serve as distribution ex- 
perts, making surveys for prospective customers, that will take 
care of all their transportation needs in our territory,’ he says. 

The up-to-date highway transport operation, as well as the 
far-flung railroad system, is to be the vehicle of coordination, 
it appears. An outstanding fact in the history of this par- 
ticular highway company is that the period of the depression 
has been the period of the company’s greatest expansion and 
development. There are a number of commentaries that might 
be stimulated by that. The last few months have seen the 
penetration of a substantial amount of new territory in Indiana 
by the company, a new line from Indianapolis to Cincinnati 
is now projected, and other extensions are contemplated. One 
of the recent additions, developments, or services incorporated 
in the structure of the company’s operations is witnessed by 
the publication of a tariff on “cargo or bulk” shipments, pro- 
viding for rates on full trailer loads of mixed goods at mini- 
mums ranging from 15,000 to 17,000 pounds for the different 
classifications—in effect, a mixed carload service following rail 
principles. That something has happened in the transportation 
world is suggested by the evolutionary process represented in 
the transition in this company’s operations, from its beginning 
in 1912, when a single horse and wagon was the entire rolling 
stock, up to its 1933 equivalent of 236 highly efficient, modern 
motor vehicles. 


SIZE AND WEIGHT LIMITS 


Size and weight limitations for motor freight vehicles ap- 
proved by the American Association of State Highway Officials 
for uniform adoption by all the states are declared to be too 
liberal by P. F, Scheunemann, traffic manager of the Monarch 
Elevator Company, Minneapolis, and president of the Citizens’ 
Transportation League. The League has given wide distribu- 
tion to a circular on the subject written by Mr. Scheunemann. 
Apparently one of the reasons that actuated the author of the 
circular in his attack on the proposed uniform limitations was 
the inclusion in the questionnaire sent to its members by the 
United States Chamber of Commerce of a question as to whether 
those limitations should be approved. “It appears the trans- 
portation committee of that organization (U. S. C. of C.) en- 
dorsed the recommendations of the state highway officials in 
so far as length, width and weight restrictions are concerned,” 
says Mr. Scheunemann. 


In the circular, he argues that those who have a direct 
financial interest in the unrestricted commercial use of the 
highways are supporting the proposed limitations and that, be- 
cause of fear of growing sentiment that may interfere with that 
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unrestricted use, they have, among other things, strongly advo. 
cated federal regulation of highway transportation. 

“They would deny the people of the respective states the 
right to control and administer their own highways as they gee 
fit,’ he says. “Their argument is based largely on the federa] 
aid that is extended trunk highways. They even propose to 
have the federal government limit the highway rental and taxes 
that the various states may impose.” 

Considerations of public safety and convenience should dic. 
tate the size and weight of vehicles allowed on the highways, 
he holds. Such considerations, he says, may not conform ip 
any degree to the mere question as to the ability of the roaq 
to withstand a certain load. The only limit that many author. 
ities connected with road construction work would put on the 
size and weight of vehicles is that of the capacity of the roads, 
he asserts, which he regards as an improper measure. 

While contending that it is impractical to prescribe uniform 
size and weight limitations for all highways, he suggests the 
following as reasonable: Length, 30 feet; width, 7.5 feet on 
highways 20 feet or less in width and 8 feet on highways of 
greater width; height, not to exceed 12 feet; trailers, prohibited; 
load weight, 7 tons within fifty miles of point at which the 
vehicle is registered and 3.5 tons beyond that. 

Reasonable exceptions should be provided for, he says, to 
include equipment owned by a farmer and used in transport- 
ing his own goods, operators of mining and logging camps, ete, 


TRUCKERS PROTEST TO N. R. A. 


“Delivered price” provisions in the codes of fair competi- 
tion for the iron and steel and cement industries have been 
attacked as “unfair, prejudicial and discriminatory” to the 
trucking industry in briefs filed with the National Recovery Ad- 
ministration by the American Trucking Association, Inc. 

It is alleged that the provisions in question penalize the 
transportation of iron and steel and cement by motor truck, 
and that the steel code provisions “smack of a resolution to use 
only railroads in the delivery of steel.” 

“The steel code,” said Ted V. Rodgers, president of the 
protesting association, “provides that if any purchaser of a prod- 
uct of a member of the steel industry uses a truck, directly 
or indirectly, in the transportation of that product, the deliv- 
ered price shall be in excess of the price if all-rail transportation 
were used. The code also sets up a committee to study the 
problems presented in cases of delivery by other than all-rail 
transportation and to recommend a complete plan of action in 
respect to truck transportation and the delivered prices in- 
volved.” 

The delivered price provisions, the trucking organization 
contends, in effect set the rates at which truckers should bid 
for the hauling of iron, steel and cement, “which rates are 
considered prejudicial and confiscatory.” It is also pointed out 
that the rates of truckers in many states are subject to state 
regulations and that they must compete for business on the 
same basis as the railroads. 

“The principles of the delivered price provisions,” the brief 
on the steel codes says, “have been thoroughly investigated by 
the Federal Trade Commission. There is considerable variance 
between rail and motor costs of distribution. There are many 
reasons for these variations. In many instances the rail rate 
and the truck rate are about the same, and the reason that 
the receiver of freight would use the truck is because of addi- 
tional handling charges saved, or reduction in the time neces- 
sary to complete delivery. Where the differences between de- 
livery costs of two transport media are not low, delivered prices 
that do not reflect the actual costs of delivery indicate an 
absence of price competition. 

“Where the receiver of a rail shipment pays the rail freight, 
he is permitted to deduct this from the delivered price. Where 
the same receiver trucks the steel product, the Institute, under 
the steel code, would and does grant only 65 per cent of the 
rail rate. In other words, the price of steel is higher to any 
consignee who elects to use motor truck transport. The public 
is left to pay higher steel prices. The consumer reaps no benefit 
from competition in the field of transport. The trucker is penal- 
ized for the benefit of the steel industry. Thousands of men 
are deprived of work because of trucks necessarily out of busi- 
ness. The only benefit comes to the steel group—larger profits 
through control of transportation and distribution.” 


GASOLINE TAX PROPOSAL 
Suggestions that state gasoline taxes should be abolished 
and a uniform federal gasoline tax substituted for them, at- 
tributed, among others, to Mark Graves, commissioner of taxa- 
tion and finance of the state of New York, and Senator Byrd, 
of Virginia, have aroused the American Automobile Association. 
Under the suggested plan the federal government would collect 
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the revenue accruing from a uniform tax and return a part of 
it to the states. <a 
Thomas P. Henry, president of the automobile association, 
conceding the desirability of uniformity in gasoline tax rates 
and the need for simplification of tax structures generally, 
pointed out that the differences in the status of road programs 
and needs varied so widely as to make it wholly impossible 
and impractical to apply a uniform rate to the entire country. 
He said the gasoline tax rates of the states ranged from two 
to seven cents and that they were supposed to be based on road 
needs. Some states, he said, had virtually completed their state 
highway programs, while many others had not. In view of 
the varying needs, he said. “We should not attempt to enforce 
uniformity of tax rate through a single federal levy.” 


TRUCK OPERATORS’ CODE 


In a general appeal to all trucking associations to affiliate 
with it to the end that a trucking code under the national 
industrial recovery act may be obtained, the American Truck- 
ing Associations, Inc., by Ted V. Rodgers, president, has an- 
nounced that truck associations in 37 states have approved the 
merger of the American Highway Freight Association and the 
Federated Truck Associations of America into the American 
Trucking Associations, “which has now replaced the two former 
national organizations.” 

Representatives of the association and of the national re- 
covery administration have been in conference for the purpose 
of putting the proposed trucking code in form for the public 
hearing on it. 


VOLUME OF TRAFFIC 


The volume of freight traffic handled by Class I railroads in 
August Measured in net ton miles, showed an increase of 31.9 
per cent above the same month in 1932, according to reports 
received by the Bureau of Railway Economics. 

Freight traffic in August amounted to 26,468,468,000 net ton 
miles, compared with 20,070,794,000 net ton miles in August, 
1932, or an increase of 6,397,674,000 net ton miles. Compared 
with the same month in 1931, however, the volume of freight 
traffic in August this year was a reduction of 2,892,929,000 net 
ton miles, or 9.9 per cent. 

In the Eastern District, the volume of freight traffic handled 
in August Was an increase of 41.3 per cent compared with the 
same month in 1932, while the Southern District reported an 
increase of 27.7 per cent, and the Western District, an increase 
of 20.5 per cent. 

Freight traffic handled by the Class I railroads in the first eight 
months of 1933 amounted to 176,605,876,000 net ton miles, an 
increase of 9,508,205,000 net ton miles, or 5.7 per cent over the 
corresponding period in 1932, but a reduction of 57,375,013,000 
net ton miles, or 24.5 per cent under the corresponding period 
in 1931. 

Railroads in the Eastern District for the eight months’ 
period in 1933 reported an increase of 7.2 per cent in fhe volume 
of freight traffic handled compared with the same period in 
1932, while the Southern District reported an increase of 7.7 
per cent. The Western District reported an increase of 2.8 
per cent. 


WAREHOUSING CODE 


The national recovery administration has announced that 
a hearing will be held October 27 at the Willard Hotel in Wash- 
ington on a code of fair competition filed by the American 
Warehousemen’s Association (merchandise division). 

The proposed code fixes a basic maximum week of 45 hours, 
and not more than 8 hours in any one day, with certain excep- 
tions. The maximum hours provision is not to apply to any 
employe in an executive capacity receiving more than $35 a 
week, nor to employes on emergency work, but in such special 
cases one and one-half time is allowed for overtime in excess 
of 8 hours per day or 45 hours a week; watchmen, 54 hours, 
not more than 6 days in any consecutive seven. 

The code also fixes the minimum wage whether on time 
or piece basis, as follows: In regions 3 and 7 according to the 
code classification and embracing the south, in cities of more 
than 500,000 population, 3214 cents an hour; in cities of 50,000 
to 500,000 population, 30 cents an hour; and in cities of less 
than 50,000 population, 27% cents an hour; in all other régions 
the following respective rate according to population of cities— 
40 cents an hour, 3714 cents an hour and 35 cents an hour; for 
office employes in the south, $14 a week, $13.50 and $13 re- 
spectively, according to population; in all other regions $15, 
$14.50 and $13.50 respectively, according to population. No part 
timie clerical employe shall be paid less than 32% cents an 
hour in the south, nor less than 40 cents an hour elsewhere. 
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Questions and Answers 


N this column will be answered questions of both legal and practical 

nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A specialist on inter- 

state commerce law, who is a member of our legal department, will give 
his opinion in answer to any simple question relating to the law of interstate 
transportation of freight. A traffic man of long experience and wide knowl- 
edge will answer questions relating to practical traffic problems. We do not 
desire to take the place of the traffic man but to help him in his work. 

The right is reserved to refuse to answer in this column any question, 
legal or traffic, that it may copes to us unwise to answer or that involves a 
situation too complex for the kind of investigation herein contemplated. If a 
more comprehensive answer to a question is desired than is thought proper for 
this column, the department will answer it by letter for a reasonable charge. 

No attention will be paid to anonymous communications or questions 
from non subscribers. 

Address Questions and Answers Department, 
Traffic Service Corporation, Mills Building, Washington, D. C. 
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Freight Charges—Liability of Commission Merchant Where He 
Fails to Advise Carrier of Agency and Lack of Beneficial 
Interest in Goods 


New Jersey.—Question: “A” has a shipper’s certified weight 
agreement with the railroad company. He makes a carload 
shipment of merchandise to “B,” putting a weight on the bill 
of lading and marking same “shipper’s certified weight.” “B” 
handles this shipment on commission as “A’s” agent and pays 
the freight charges on the basis of shipper’s certified weights. 
It later develops that the railroad company weighed this ship- 
ment in transit and found the car to contain more weight. The 
railroad company rendered “B” a bill for balance due. Can the 
railroad company hold “B” responsible for the extra amount of 
freight? 

Would it make any difference if “A” had certified to the 
bill of lading weight without having a weight agreement with 
the railroad company? 

Answer: Paragraph 2, of Section 3 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act provides that where carriers by railroad are in- 
structed by a shipper or consignor to deliver property trans- 
ported by such carrier to a consignee other than the shipper 
or consignor, such consignee shall not be legally liable for 
transportation charges in respect of the transportation of such 
property (beyond those billed against him at the time of de- 
livery for which he is otherwise liable), which may be found 
to be due after the property has been delivered to him, if the 
consignee (a) is an agent only and has no beneficial title in 
the property, and (b) prior to delivery of the property has noti- 
fied the delivering carrier in writing of the fact of such agency 
and absence of beneficial title. 

In N. Y. C. & H. R. R. R. Co. vs. York & Whitney Com- 
pany, 256 U. S. 406, 41 S. Ct. 509, the Court said: 


Commission merchants often receive from strangers shipments 
of perishable articles for sale at market prices. Under a trade cus- 
tom such things are promptly disposed of and the net proceeds re- 
mitted to the consignors. Successful conduct of the business requires 
prompt settlements. The court below held that whether York & 
Whitney Company impliedly agreed to pay the rates imposed by 
law was a question of fact to be determined upon consideration of 
all the circumstances, It accordingly approved a judgment, entered 
upon a verdict, favorable to that company as to charges upon one 
carload (No. 280), and in behalf of the railroad for those claimed on 
account of eight carloads (No. 281). 

We think the doctrine announced in Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago & St. Louis Ry. vs. Fink, 250 U. S. 577 (November 10, 1919), 
is controlling, and that the liability of York & Whitney Company 
was a question of law. The transaction between the parties 
amounted to an assumption by the consignee to pay the only lawful 
rate it had the right to pay or the carrier the right to charge. The 
consignee could not escape the liability imposed by law through any 
contract with the carrier. 


It is evident that unless the provisions of paragraph 2, of 
Section 3 of the Interstate Commerce Act, are complied with 
by the party receiving goods on commission he would be, under 
the decision in the case quoted from above, liable for an under- 
charge on a shipment accepted by him where he fails to give 
notice to the carrier of the fact that he is an agent and has 
no beneficial title in the goods. 

Whether the amount alleged by the shipper to have been 
delivered to the carrier for transportation was actually de- 
livered is a question of fact to be determined from the evidence 
submitted by the plaintiff, subject to rebuttal by the defendant 
carrier. The statement in a bill of lading or a shipping receipt 
of the amount received for transportation is not conclusive and 
the carrier may submit evidence to prove that the entire amount 
was not received for transportation. 

This is particularly true where the bill of lading contains 
qualifying statements as to the quantity of freight received for 
transportation thereunder, such as to place the consignee on 
notice of the fact that the carrier does not vouch for the 
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accuracy of the statement. The bill of lading, as you will 
observe, contains the term “subject to correction” in the col- 
umn headed “weight.” In Brown vs. M. K. & T. Ry. Co., 112 
Pac. 147, the court, in discussing this term, states that the 
use of this term avoids the estoppel which would otherwise 
under some circumstances preclude the carrier from disputing 
the weight; that it does not destroy the prima facie effect of 
the recital in the bill of lading as to quantity but merely leaves 
the matter open to further inquiry instead of being absolutely 
concluded. See, also, Davis vs. Zimmern, 99 So. 307; H. & T. C. 
Ry. Co. vs. Paris Milling Co., 240 S. W. 636, and Nye-Schneider- 
Fowler Co. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co., 182 N. W. 967. 

The principle of the above cited cases should govern in the 
matter of the liability for freight charges, as well as the lia- 
bility of the carrier for loss of goods. In other words, the car- 
rier is not concluded by its receipt in the bill of lading, nor 
by the statements of the shipper in the bill of lading, as to 
the weight of the shipment covered thereby. 

The certification of the bill of lading weight by “A” would, 
therefore, have no bearing on the matter. 


Tariff Interpretation—Rulings of Classification Committees 


New York.—Question: In 1928 we were advised on the let- 
terhead of the Official Classification Committee that at an in- 
formal meeting of the Consolidated Classification Committee, 
it was decided to apply a certain rating on our commodity. 

Upon the basis of the above letter, we billed the commodity 
ag per the ruling given when going into all territories. 

Later, however, the Western Classification Inspectors rated 
our commodity higher and upon taking the matter up after a 
number of shipments had been rated up, we were advised by 
the Western Classification Committee that they could not con- 
fer in the ruling which we had in 1928. 

Furthermore, since this question has been under discussion, 
we have been advised by one of the railroads that the matter 
was considered by the Consolidated Classification Committee 
at one time, who decided that the rating which was given to 
us by the Official Classification Committee in 1928 would apply 
but since that time the Western Classification Committee has 
advised this particular railroad that they could not concur in 
the decision. 

Our point is that since we were duly notified of this rul- 
ing of the informal meeting of the Consolidated Classification 
Committee in 1928, and we feel that this particular rating given 
at that time should apply until such time at least as we were 
duly notified by the Western Classification Committee and they 
had changed their ruling. We should like to have you advise us 
what you think of this and whether there are any decisions 
on record which would govern. 

Answer: The rulings of the classification committees are en- 
titled to great respect, and ordinarily will determine the rating 
under which an article shall move in a given classification ter- 
ritory. There is, though, nothing to prevent a reversal of a 
previous ruling by a classificatoin committee and the applica- 
tion of the revised ruling by the railroad’s members of the 
classification committee, if they see fit to follow the classifica- 
tion committee’s revised ruling. 

However, the ruling of a classification committee is not 
the final word as to the applicable rating on a commodity, the 
final arbiter being the Interstate Commerce Commission or a 
court of law in that class of cases which do not involve the 
construction of technical transportation problems. See the Com- 
mission’s decision in Newton Gum Co. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. 
Co., 16 I. C. C. 341, on page 346 of which case the Commission 
said: 


This Commission has long since repudiated the suggestion that 
railroad officials may be looked to as authority for the construction 
of their tariffs (see Hurlburt vs. Lake Shore & Michigan Southern 
Ry. Co., 2 I. C. C. Rep. 122). We quote from Judge Cooley’s opinion 
in that case: 

“A classification sheet is put before the public for its information. 
It is supposed to be expressed in plain terms, so that the ordinary 
business man can understand it, and, in connection with the rate 
sheets, can determine for himself what he can be lawfully charged 
for transportation. The eommittee who prepared this classification 
have no more authority in construction than anybody else, and they 
must leave the document, after they have given it to the public, 
to speak for itself.’’ 


See, also, Hales & Hunter Co. vs. C. & A. R. R. Co., 153 
4. S.C, Gi. 


Liability Where No-Recourse Provision of Bill of Lading Exe- 
cuted by Shipper 

New Jersey.—Question: Will you please answer the fol- 
lowing: 

“A” makes a shipment of merchandise from Toledo, Ohio, 
to his order at New York, N. Y. He sells these goods to “B” 
and on the delivery order stipulates to the agent that all 
freight charges must be paid before delivery of the goods to 
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consignee. The freight agent delivers the goods without cg) 
lecting the freight charges and shortly afterward “B”’ becomy 
insolvent. Can the railroad hold “A” liable for the freigh 
charges? 

If “A” had signed the Section 7 of the conditions of the 
bill of lading could the railroad hold him liable for the charges? 

Is there any way in which the consignor can make stipulg. 
tions in letter form regarding payment of freight charges ty 
have the same effect and bearing as Section 7? 


Answer: While in its decision in L. & N. R. R. Co. vs. Cep. 
tral Iron & Coal Co., 265 U. S. 59, 44 S. Ct. Rep. 441, the 
Supreme Court did not specifically determine the validity of 
the no recourse provision of the uniform bill of lading, it calleq 
attention to the provision in its discussion of the liability of the 
several parties to a bill of lading contract of carriage. 

In our opinion the statements of the Supreme Court in the 
Central Iron & Coal Company case support the validity of the 
no recourse provision, rather than otherwise, although there 
is no direct statement to this effect. 

While the receipt of goods under a bill of lading imposing 
the payment of freight charges on the consignee is evidence of 
a contract by the person so receiving them to pay the freight, 
the liability of the consignee does not depend, in such a Case, 
on the assumption that the original shipper would not be liable, 
but on a new contract to pay the freight, evidenced in ordinary 
cases by the bill of lading and the receipt of goods under it. 
There is no shifting of liability. The contract of the consignee 
and that of the consignor are not considered to be inconsistent 
with each other; each is an original contract based on a sut- 
ficient consideration. 

The carrier has the right to look for his compensation to 
the person who required him to perform the service by caus- 
ing the goods to be delivered to him for transportation, and 
that person is, generally, of course, the shipper named in the 
bill of lading, or the consignor. 


Whether the consignor, by reason of his failure to execute 
the stipulation provided for in Section 7 of the Uniform Bill of 
Lading, even though he advised the carrier’s agent by letter 
not to deliver the shipment to the consignee without collecting 
the freight charges, may escape liability for the freight charges 
is, in our opinion, questionable, in view of the purpose evi- 
dently sought to be accomplished by section 7 of the bill of 
lading, the purpose, we assume, being to preclude a carrier 
from recovering from the consignor the freight charges, or 
any part thereof, when the stipulation is signed by the con- 
signor. In other words, inasmuch as the bill of lading provides 
a means by which the consignor may exonerate himself from 
liability for freight charges, it would seem that a consignor 
must use this means and not some other method, such as the 
writing of a letter to the carrier’s agent. 

In this connection see the decision in Penna. R. Co. vs. 
Macelletti, 240 N. W. 4, holding where the consignor did not 
sign a bill of lading requiring the carrier to collect freight 
and other charges from the consignee without recourse on the 
consignor, an interstate carrier delivering a shipment without 
collecting all charges could recover the balance from the con- 
signor; that this is so notwithstanding the carrier knew that 
delivery was to be made only on presentation of a written order 
which reads that delivery was to be made on payment of all 
freight and refrigeration charges, since there was nothing in 
the consignor’s notice accompanying the shipment reciting that 
it was without recourse to him, as there would have been had 
he signed the portion of bill of lading provided for in such 
cases. 

See, also, G. T. W. R. Co. vs. Markris, 255 N. Y. S. 443, and 
N. Y. C. R. Co. vs. Frank H. Buck Co., 21 Pac. (2d) 667. 

Unless the notice to the carrier to deliver to the consignee 
upon payment of freight charges is a release of the consignor 
from liability therefor, the consignor is liable, in our opinion, 
in the instant case. 


Freight Charges—Liability of Shipper Signing Stipulation Re- 
quiring Collection of at Time of Delivery Where Consignee 
Refuses Goods 


Georgia.—Question: Section 7 of the uniform bill of lading 
reads, in part, as follows: 


The consignor shall be liable for the freight and all other lawful 
charges, except that if the consignor stipulates, by signature, in the 
space provided for that purpose on the face of this bill of lading 
that the carrier shall not make delivery without requiring payment 
of such charges and the carrier, contrary to such stipulation, shall 
make delivery without requiring such payment, the consignor (ex- 
cept as hereinafter provided) shall not be liable for such charges. 


A shipment of flour was made from point “A” to point “B,” 
on a straight bill of lading, and the consignor signed in the 
space provided on the bill of lading for delivery of the ship- 
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rival of the shipment at destination, the carrier mailed, in the 
usual way, a notice to the consignee. The consignee did not 
call for the shipment until several days afterwards and stated 
that he had not received notice of the shipment as being on 
hand and refused to take the flour because of accrued storage 
charges. In due time, the consignor was notified of the fact 
that the shipment was on hand unclaimed by the consignee, 
and the consignor was requested to direct disposition. This 
he failed to do and subsequently the carrier sold the flour at 
public sale. Subsequent to the forty-eight hour free storage, 
part of the flour was destroyed by rats. The consignor filed 
claim for total loss, although he failed to reply to the carriers’ 
request for disposition before the shipment was sold. 

Inasmuch as the consignee refused and did not accept the 
shipment, in the circumstances related what recourse, if any, 
has the carrier upon the consignor for payment of storage 
charges which accrued while the shipment was being held at 
destination awaiting disposition order from the consignor, which 
consignor refused to give? It would appear that the consignor 
is absolved from payment of transportation charges under Sec- 
tion 7 only where the carrier makes delivery. In this case 
delivery was not made either to consignee or consignor, but 
the shipment was sold. Can you give reference to any court 
decisions covering a situation of this kind? 


Answer: There is no contractual relation between the car- 
rier and consignee or order notify party by the mere designa- 
tion of such party as consignee or order notify party, which 
obligates him to receive the goods or to pay the freight charges 
and that party is not liable therefor in the absence of an agree- 
ment, express or implied. New Jersey Central R. Co. vs. 
MacCartney (N. J.), 52 Atl. 575; Davis vs. Allen (S. C.), 117 
S. E. 547; R. Co. vs. Evans (Mo.), 228 S. W. 853; R. Co. vs. 
Townsend (N. J.), 100 Atl. 855. 

If, however, a shipment is accepted, the consignee becomes 
liable as a matter of law for full amount of the freight charges, 
whether they are demanded at the time of delivery or not until 
later. P. C. C. & St. L. vs. Fink, 250 U. S. 577, 40 S. Ct. 27; 
N. Y. C. & H. R. R. R. Co. vs. York & Whitney Co., 256 U. S. 
406, 41 S. Ct. 509; Louisville & Nashville R. R. Co. vs. Central 
Iron & Coal Co., 265 U. S. 59, 44 S. Ct. 441. 

Apparently the effect of the incorporation of section 7 in 
the Uniform Bill of Lading Contract Terms and Conditions is 
to relieve the consignor of the liability for the freight charges 
or any part thereof, in the event of the delivery of the ship- 
ment to the consignee in accordance with the contract of 
shipment. The carrier is, therefore, in this event, limited in 
its recourse to the consignee in case it is determined by the 
carrier that an undercharge exists. 

Where, however, the goods are not accepted by the con- 
signee, the carrier is not, in our opinion, precluded from re- 
covering from the shipper the amount of the freight charges, 
notwithstanding that the shipper has signed the stipulation on 
the face of the bill of lading requiring the carrier to collect 
the freight charges at the time of the delivery of the goods. 

The refusal of the shipment by the consignee or the failure 
of the order notify party to accept delivery of the goods is a 
matter between the shipper and that party, and the signing of 
the stipulation referred to in section 7 of the bill of lading 
does not preclude, in our opinion, a recovery of the charges 
by the carrier from the shipper, the carrier having performed 
its part of the contract of shipment entered into with the 
shipper in transporting the shipment to destination and tender- 
ing same to the consignee and having made no delivery con- 
trary to the terms of the stipulation signed by the shipper 
requiring collection of the charges at the time of the delivery 
of the shipment. 

See the decision in G. T. W. R. Co. vs. Marris, 255 N. Y. S. 
443, holding that the consignor is liable for freight and storage 
charges where he fails to sign the no recourse provision of 
the bill of lading. 


Notice of Claim—What Constitutes 


Pennsylvania.—Question: Can a consignee use as his no- 
tice of intention to present claim the Trunk Line inspection 
damage report? 

The law reads that notice in writing of intention to present 
claim prior to the expiration of nine months from the date of 
delivery must be given. 

This has reference, of course, to loss and damage. 

Answer: Paragraph (b) of Section 2 of the Contract Terms 
and Conditions of the Uniform Bill of Lading provides: 


_Claims for loss, damage, or injury to property must be made in 
writing to the originating or delivering carrier or carriers issuing 
the bill of lading within six months after delivery of the property 
(or, in case of export traffic, within nine months after delivery at 
port or export), or, in case of failure to make delivery, then within 
six months (or nine months in case of export traffic), after a reason- 
able time for delivery has elapsed; provided that if such loss, dam- 
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age, or injury was due to delay or damaged while being unloaded, or 
damaged in transit by carelessness or negligence, then no notice 
of claim nor filing of claim shall be required as a condition precedent 
to recovery. 


This provision is based upon the provisions carried in para- 
graph 11, Section 20, of the interstate commerce act, reading: 


Provided further, that it shall be unlawful for any such receiving 
or delivering common carrier to provide by rule, contract, regulation, 
or otherwise, a shorter period for the filing of claims than nine months 
and for the institution of suits than two years, such period for 
institution of suits to be computed from the date when notice in 
writing is given by the carrier to the claimant that the carrier has 
disaNowed the claim or any part or parts thereof specified in the 
notice. 

There is no provision at the present time in paragraph (b) 
of Section 2 of the Bill of Lading Contract Terms and Condi- 
tions for the filing of notice of claim. Therefore, unless the 
inspection report may be considered a claim, an action for 
damages is barred at the present time, unless time remains 
within which to file a claim which will satisfy the requirements 
of the statutory provision. See the decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States in Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Com- 
pany vs. H. E. Martin, 283 U. S. 209, 51 S. Ct. 453. 

However, it would appear from the decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States in G. F. & A. Ry. Co. vs. Blish Mill- 
ing Co., 241 U. S. 190, 36 S. Ct. 541, that if the report is filed 
with the carrier within the period of time stipulated in the 
bill of lading containing the essential information for a claim it 
was in substance the making of a claim within the meaning of 
the stipulation. 

The inspection report identified the shipment and sufficiently 
apprised the carrier of the character of the claim. The fact 
that it does not specify the amount thereof is immaterial. 

In the Blish case, above referred to, the Supreme Court 
said: : 

In the preceding telegrams, which passed between the parties and 
are detailed by the state court in stating the facts, the shipment had 
been adequately identified, so that this final telegram, taken with 
the others, established beyond question the particular shipment to 
which the claim referred and was in substance the making of a 
claim within the meaning of the stipulation—the object of which 
was to secure reasonable notice. We think that it sufficiently ap- 
prised the carrier of the character of the claim, for while it stated 
that the claim was for the entire contents of the car ‘‘at invoice 
price’”’ this did not constitute such a variance from the claim for the 
value of the flour as to be misleading; and it is plain that no prej- 
udice resulted. Granting that the stipulation is applicable and valid 
it does not require documents in a particular form. It is addressed 
to a particular exigency and it is to be construed in a practical way. 
The stipulation required that the claim should be made in writing, 
but a telegram which in itself or taken with other telegrams con- 
tained an adequate statement must be deemed to satisfy this 
requirement. 


Whether a notation on a freight bill as to loss or damage 
constitutes a notice of claim is the subject of conflicting de- 
cisions by the courts. In Schaff vs. Ike Exstein & Bros., 270 
S. W. 589, it was held that neither a notation nor the knowledge 
of the agent of the delivering carrier is sufficient notice of 
claim. See also Cunningham vs. Mo. Pac., 187 S. W. 282; Manby 
vs. Union Pac. Ry. Co., 10 Fed. (2d) 327; Brewster vs. Davis, 
202 N. Y. S. 794. However, in Hyatt Roller Bearing Company 
vs. Pennsylvania Railroad, 104 Atl. 82; N. O. & N. E. R. R. vs. 
Wood, 73 Southern 315; Slider vs. Pere Marquette, 161 N. W. 
961, the contrary held. 

It depends upon the nature of the inspection report and the 
holdings of the courts in the jurisdiction in which suit would 
be brought as to whether it will suffice as a claim or notice 
of a claim, which the Supreme Court in the Blish case, above 
cited, treats as the same thing. See, in this connection, our 
answer to Illinois, on page 742 of the April 2, 1932, Traffic World, 
under the caption “Claim vs. Notice of Claim,’ and our answer 
to Illinois, on page 896 of the April 23, 1932, Traffic World, 
under the caption “Notice of Claim.” 


MEETING OF TRAFFIC COUNCIL 


The Traffic Council of the eastern manufacturers of linoleum 
and felt base floor coverings held its monthly meeting in the 
Park Central Hotel, New York, October 10. Subjects considered 
included carload minimum weights, rate stability, and the re- 
cent questionnaire of the National Industrial Traffic League 
concerning dunnage in box cars. An opinion was expressed 
by the majority that the carriers should revise downward the 
existing carload minimum and adopt a more liberal policy on 
dunnage. Instability in rates, due to competition of unregu- 
lated carriers with the railroads, was spoken of as a matter 
that would continue to be reflected in the transportation prob- 
lems of the industry. The recent decision of one of the eastern 
lines to inaugurate pickup and store-door delivery services was 
viewed as a constructive step and one that should prove helpful 
to the railroads, if all took similar action. E. G. Seidle, general 
traffic manager, Armstrong Cork Company, presided at the 
meeting. 
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Personal Notes 





Nicholson Universal Steamship Company has announced 
the following appointments at its Detroit office: Vice-president- 
general manager, P. G. Findlay; assistant to vice-president- gen- 
eral manager, G. D. McKay; vice-president, traffic, F. J. Parker; 
general freight agent, T. H. Parker; general operating manager, 
O. W. Benham; treasurer-secretary, W. H. Clements. The 
following appointments have been made at the Buffalo office: 
Assistant general freight agent, V. J. Martin; general agent, 
H. A. Wilson. R. M. Burnham has been appointed assistant gen- 
eral freight agent in Cleveland. 

H. E. Hinshaw has been appointed acting assistant super- 
intendent, McCook division, C. B. & Q., with headquarters at 
McCook, Neb. 

C. P. Crotty, formerly traffic manager, Nassau Smelting and 
Refining Company, New York, is now a sales representative of 
that company. 





Doings of the Traffic Clubs 





Miss Matilda F. Brundick, whose portrait is presented here- 
with, is the president of the recently 
organized Women’s Traffic Club of Bal- 
timore, which will assist the men’s club 
in acting as host to the convention of 
the Associated Traffic Clubs of America, 
October 24 and 25. Miss Brundick is 
passenger representative of the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad—one of the few 
women in the country holding such posi- 
tions. Soliciting business is the princi- 
pal part of her duty. She is known 
over the country and has lectured fre- 
quently on the national parks. She 
herself says she is the world’s worst 
golfer, but she is proud of her abilities 
as a “hiker.” She does not care for 
bridge, but she is fond of the theater 
and books—and she likes to make jelly. 
She is a member of the Business and 
Professional Woman’s Club, Quota, the 
Woman’s Advertising Club, and the Lit- 
erary Guild of America. Her expressed 
ambition for the Women’s Traffic Club 
of Baltimore is that it shall be known as one of the most influ- 
ential business women’s clubs. 








Joseph B. Eastman, Federal Coordinator of Transportation, 
and Daniel Willard, president of the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road, have changed places on the program of the convention of 
the Associated Traffic Clubs of America in Baltimore next week. 
Mr. Eastman will speak at the banquet the evening of October 
24 and Mr. Willard at one of the business sessions that day. 
Roger Lapham, president of the American-Hawaiian Steamship 
Company, will be the other formal speaker at the business 
sessions. 





An old-fashioned Hallowe’en barn dance will be given by 
the Traffic Club of New York in its club rooms at the Park 
Central Hotel October 28. A turkey dinner will be served. 





The Traffic Club of the Rochester Chamber of Commerce 
will hold the first dinner meeting of its fall and winter season 
at the Chamber of Commerce October 26. Chauncey Hammond, 
passenger department, Erie, Elmira, N. Y., will speak. 





Harry W. Riehl, general manager of the Better Business 
Bureau of St. Louis, will address the Traffic Club of St. Louis 
at its weekly luncheon October 23. His subject will be “Gyps 
That Pass in the Night,” and he will tell of the activities of the 
bureau. 





In naming the delegates of the Indianapolis Traffic Club to 
the annual meeting of the Associated Traffic Clubs of America 
in Baltimore in last week’s issue of the Traffic World L. N. Helm 
was shown as commercial agent of the L. & N. instead of the 
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N. & W. At a dinner meeting October 26 Tom Snyder will ta 
on coordination of rail and highway services. 





“Grain Men’s Day” was observed by the Traffic Club of Kap. 
sas City at the Muehlebach Hotel October 17. An unusual pro. 
gram of entertainment was presented. A golf tournament ang 
“smoker” will be held at the Southridge Country Club October 
21, with dinner between. 





The monthly dinner meeting of the York Traffic Club was 
held at the Hotel Yorktowne October 19, with Congressmap 
Harry L. Haines as the speaker. His subject was “National Ry. 
periences.” There was a program of music. 





The Oklahoma City Traffic Club held a luncheon at the 
Oklahoma Club October 16. W. W. Bangs was in charge of 
entertainment. 





The weekly luncheon of the Transportation Club of $¢t. 
Paul October 17 was designated “Entertainment Day.” 





At a luncheon of the Washington Transportation Club in the 
Hotel Raleigh October 19 Chester W. Warrington, president 
of the Washington Air Derby Association, spoke on “The Busi- 
ness Man and the Airplane.” 





“Sproles Day” was observed by the Traffic Club of Fort 
Worth at the Worth Hotel October 16. John W. Awtry, gen. 
eral agent, Traders’ and General Insurance Company, Dallas, 
spoke on “The Future Progress of the Motor Freight Industry.” 
Entertainment was on the program. 





The operation of Seatrain Lines was explained by W. J. 
Mathey, general freight agent, New York, at an evening meeting 
of the Bridgeport Traffic Association at the University Club Octo- 
ber 19. Moving pictures were shown and there was a buffet 
luncheon. A large number of guests were invited. 





The Women’s Traffic Club of Birmingham gave a “Hoodoo” 
dance at the Tutwiler Hotel the evening of October 13. Members 
of the Traffic and Transportation Club of Birmingham were 
invited. 





At a meeting of the Oaklamd Traffic Club at the Athens 
Athletic Club October 17, C. T. Tinker, general manager, Cali- 
fornia Corruguated Culvert Company, spoke on “Giving the 
Traffic Manager the Once-Over.” J. E. Doyle was master of 
ceremonies. Dinner was served and there was a program of 
entertainment. 





The Junior Traffic Club of Chicago will be represented at 
the annual meeting of the Associated Traffic Clubs of America 
in Baltimore by James Paulan, Acme Steel Company; H. Phil- 
ae N. S. & M., and A. C. Hedlund, general agent, Southern 
Pacific. 





The 1933-34 lecture schedule of the Railway Business Wom- 
en’s Association of Chicago was opened October 20 with a talk 
by Amelia Earhart in Fullerton Hall at the Art Institute. She 
spoke on “Flying for Fun.” 

The monthly meeting of the Women’s Traffic Club of San 
Francisco was changed this month from the third Thursday 
to Wednesday, October 18. It was designated “Canadian Night,” 
and was held at the Western Women’s Club. Robert Simmons, 
passenger agent, Canadian National, spoke, illustrating his talk 
with films showing the Jasper National Park, Canadian Rocky 
Mountains, and other Canadian scenes. The principal fall social 
event of the season has been set for November 3, for which 
the Panama Pacific Line has turnéd over its liner California. 
There will be dancing, cards and other entertainment. 





“Water Lines Against Truck and Rail Lines” was the sub- 
ject of a debate at a meeting of the Capital District Traffic 
Association at the DeWitt Clinton Hotel, Albany, N. Y., Oc 
tober 17. John J. McCarthy, traveling freight agent, Hudson 
River Steamboat Company, was chairman of the waterway de- 
bating committee and was assisted by John Feerick, general 
agent, Quaker Line; John J. Bryan, traffic agent, State Canal 
Department; W. L. Clickner, Hudson River Steamboat Com- 
pany; D. D. Roach, Jr., general manager, Williams Line, and 
J. E. Hanrahan, traffic manager, Port of Albany. 





About one hundred and fifty members and guests attended 
a smoker which followed the saurkraut.and pig’s knuckle din- 
ner given by the Traffic Club of Newark, October 16, at the 
Steuben Club. A program of entertainment was presented under 
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the direction of John Lueddeke. The affair was sponsored by 
the entertainment committee, of which William Nicoll is chair- 
man. On October 10 the club held its final golf outing at the 
Locust Grove Country Club, Rahway, N. J. Prizes were awarded 
to the following winners: First low gross, 79, L. C. Kerner, 
an auto robe; first low net, 66, Clarence E. Tinney, a dozen 
golf balls; second low gross, 81, Fred Birchett, a dozen golf 
balls; second low net, 67, C. A. Lemm, a sweater; third low 
gross, 87, E. F. Neagle, a golf bag; third low net, 67, B. L. 
Birkholz, a box of cigars. Blind bogey prizes were won by C. 
Hoffman, John Brecken, Lou Horton, F. Halliday, and O. B. 
Higgins. 





Foibles and whims of members of the Birmingham Traffic 
and Transportation Club were exposed at the third “gridiron” 
dinner the evening of October 9, at the Thomas Jefferson Hotel. 
There were three hundred seated about the dinner tables. 
George Mattison, Jr., presided, but turned the gavel over to Al 
Vogtle, “roastmaster,” after introduction of several of the vis- 
itors, including Hugh White and I. F. McDonnell, of the public 
service commission; W. O. Downs, city commissioner-elect; offi- 
cials of Memphis and other traffic and transportation clubs. 
The acts included: “The Big Red Devil,” Joe Healy; “Street 
Corner Loafers,” Harry Knight, Frank Eiland, Frank Smith, 
Marshall Haynes, and Grover Peoples; “Meeting of the Consti- 
titional Committee,” Tom McCreery, Pete Trice, Harold Smith, 
and Bob Dickson, and “A Day in the Office of Co-Agitator of 
Transportation,” a satire on the federal coordinator, by Ray 
McCaferry, Bill Kidd, Dick Stanley, Bob Morris, Gordon Scar- 
brough, and Harry Brown. 





The Transportation Club of Tacoma observed its first fall 
meeting October 6 with a banquet at the Winthrop hotel. The 
guest speaker was W. S. Farley, chairman of the Tacoma Com- 
pliance Board of the National Recovery Administration. T. J. 
Kenniff, general freight agent, North Western Lines, St. Paul, 
was introduced by President W. C. Donovan. The program was 
featured by special musical numbers and other entertainment. 
The Club has scheduled monthly dinner meetings for the winter 
and spring months. 





At a meeting of the Traffic Club of the Bronx Board of 
Trade October 138, the present officers of the club ‘were nominated 
as candidates for office for another year. They are: President, 
Max Seiferth; vice president, Roland G. Gebert; treasurer, 
Joseph Chevlowe; secretary, William E. Mathews; board, David 
M. Goldberger, E. J. Finnegan, and John G. Koepper. 





Additional delegates to the annual convention of the Asso- 
ciated Traffic Clubs of America in Baltimore next week have been 
announced by the Traffic Club of Atlanta as follows: Ed Hare, 
general agent, New York Central; H. S. Young, assistant gen- 
eral freight agent, A. B. & C.; F. B. Porter, traffic manager, 
Southern Agricultural Chemical Corporation, and L. P. Wil- 
burn, traffic manager, Southern Wood Preserving Company. 





The Norfolk-Portsmouth Traffic Club will be represented 
at the annual convention of the Associated Traffic Clubs of 
America in Baltimore by the following delegates: W. B. Jester, 
general traffic manager, B. Pender Grocery Company; F. H. 
Wilson, general agent, C. & O.; O. R. Wilhilde, traffic man- 
ager, Taylor-Andrews Company; J. M. White, general freight 
agent, N.-S.; P. S. Coronto, general agent, Old Bay Line, and 
J. E. Romm, president, Farmers’ Manufacturing Company. 





The Traffic Club of Wichita held a luncheon at the Innes 
Tea Room October 12. Details of NRA were explained by a 
speaker. 





The Women’s Traffic Club of Greater New York has elected 
the slate of officers presented by the nominating committee and 
reported in this column October 7. In addition to those previ- 
ously announced the club will be represented in Baltimore at 
the Associated Traffic Clubs of America annual convention by 
Freda Schulte, Lehigh Valley; Ann Kenny, Lehigh Valley; Bea- 
trice Sadowsky, Acme Transfer and Storage Company; Elsa L. 
Wendt, Procter and Gamble Manufacturing Company; Katherine 
Kennedy, American Tobacco Company; Bertha Shnipper, Cooney, 
Eckstein and Company, and Geraldine Kaye, Academy of Ad- 
vanced Traffic. Addition of these names brings the total of 
those to attend the convention up to nineteen. Members of 
the club were invited to hear the address before the Traffic 
Club of New York, October 18, by C. E. R. Sherrington, secre- 
tary, Railway Research Service, London, England. 





Though it is somewhat indefinite as to the number that 
will attend the annual meeting of the Associated Traffic Clubs 
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of America representing the Traffic Club of Memphis, Charles 
B. Bowling has been announced as a delegate. 





A dinner and evening bridge will be given by the Traffic 
Club of Chicago in its club rooms in the Palmer House Octo. 
ber 26. There will be dancing before the bridge playing. The 
club bowling league will see a film on “Action of the Bowling 
Ball” in the club rooms the-evening of October 27, following bowl. 
ing. Additional delegates to the convention of the Associated 
Traffic Clubs of America have been named as follows: L, § 
Muntwyler, general traffic manager, Montgomery Ward and Com. 
pany; George E. White, general freight agent, Rock Island; A. R. 
Gould, assistant freight and passenger traffic manager, C. & N. 
W.; P. C. McCormick, assistant general freight agent, B. & 0.: 
J. H. Skillen, assistant freight traffic manager, Milwaukee: 
George A. Hill, assistant general freight agent, Pennsylvania; 
V. D. Fort, eastern traffic manager, Illinois Central; J. J. Grogan, 
general freight agent, Santa Fe. 


RAILWAY BUSINESS ASSOCIATION 


The twenty-fifth annual meeting and dinner of the Railway 
Business Association will be held at the Stevens Hotel, Chi. 
cago, November 9. The speakers at the dinner will be Joseph 
B. Eastman, federal coordinator of transportation, and Carl R. 
Gray, president of the Union Pacific. Harry A. Wheeler, presi- 
dent of the R. B., A., will preside. 


N. I. T. L. MEETING 


The annual meeting of the National Industrial Traffic League 
will be held at the Palmer House, Chicago, November 8 and 9. 
In lieu of the annual dinner, a luncheon will be held November 
8, at which Kenneth F. Burgess, general counsel, Illinois Bell 
Telephone Company, will be the principal speaker. Joseph B. 
Eastman, federal coordinator of transportation, will be guest 
of honor. He will not make a formal address, but will be in- 
troduced and make a few remarks, according to the announce- 
ment. 





Digest of New Complaints 





No. 26179. Sub. No. 1. The Union Fork & Hoe Co., Columbus, O., vs. 
Can. Pac. et al. 

Charges in violation sections 1 and 6, rough turned handle ma- 
terial, St. Johnsbury, Vt., to Columbus, O. Asks rates and rep- 
ir gee (G, M. Stephen, commerce atty., 19 S. Wells St., Chicago, 

No. 26212. T. W. Kent, receiver, Roseland Box Co., Inc., Roseland, 
ia. va. 1. C. o al 

Charges and rates in violation sections 1, 4 and 6, box lumber, 
box material, crate material, box shooks, boxes and crates, k. d., 
in bundles, in straight or mixed carloads, Roseland, La., to 
Donna, San Benito, Mission, Brownville, Pharr, Harlingen and 
Val Verde, Tex. Asks rates and charges and reparation. (L. F. 
Daspit, Atty., 1137 Canal Bank Bldg., New Orleans, La.) 

No. Sey ‘yd Produce & Commission Co. et al., Elyria, O., vs. N. 
f. Ss OF AL 

Rates and charges in violation first four sections, potatoes, 
Grants and Winfall, N. C., to Elyria, O., as compared with rates 
to Cleveland, Sandusky and Toledo, O., and adjacent points. Ask 
rates and reparation. (G. H. Dalla, commerce counsel, 1816 St. 
Clair Ave., Cleveland, O.) 

No. 26214. Dudley Shoals Cotton Mills Co. et al., Granite Falls, N. C. 
ve. Bo. & OC. Ot Bi 

Rates and charges in violation sections 1 and 6, cotton yarn, 
L. C. L., Granite Falls, N. C., to Marion, Mishawaka, Richmond 
and South Bend, Ind., Highland Park (Detroit), Detroit, Michk., 
Grafton and Piqua, O., and Janesville, Wis. Ask rates and rep- 
aration. (Thaxton Richardson, P. O. Box 612, Greensboro, N. C.) 

No. 26215. Rhodes Alkali & Chemical Corporation, San Francisco, 
Calif., vs. S. P. et al. 

Rates in violation sections 1 and 3, salt cake (crude sulphate of 
soda) Rhodes, Nev., to points in La., Ark., Okla., Kan., Tex., 
Miss., and Ala., as compared with rates from Clarkdale, Ariz., 
and points in Tex. and other states. Asks rates. (Sanborn & 
Roehl, Attys., 1120 Balfour Bldg., San Francisco, Calif.) 

No. 26216. Halifax Waste Materials Co., Roanoke Rapids, N. C., V5. 
NN. a W. et al. ; 

Rates and charges in violation sections 1 and 4, scrap iron, 
Roanoke Junction, N. C., to Durham, N. C., reconsigned to East 
Radford, Va. Ask cease and desist order and waiver of alleged 
undercharges. (Thaxton Richardson, counsel, P. O. Box 612, 
Greensboro, N. C.) ; 

No. 26217. J. B. Turner Construction Co., Birmingham, Ala., vs. St- 
Louis Southwestern et al. ? 

Unreasonable rates and charges, second hand contractor’s equip- 
ment, Como, Mo., to Farrell, Miss. Asks reparation. (E. C. Sides, 
practitioner, 300 Madison Ave., Memphis, Tenn.) 

No. 26218. Laclede Steel Co., St. Louis, Mo. vs. L. & N. et al. 

Charges in violation sections 2, 3, 4 and 6, steel bars and steel 
spiral columns, Madison, Ill., to points in Ky. because of imp0- 
sition of switching charges. Lower charges maintained from St. 
— Asks rates and reparation. (R. K. Keas, T. M., St. Louls, 
Mo.) 

No. 26219. Philadelphia Quartz Co., Philadelphia, Pa., vs. Alton et al. 

Charges in violation sections 1 and 3, silicate of soda, Kansas 
City, Kan., to Noyes, Minn. Competitors in Chicago switching 
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WISCONSIN 


“KNOWN FOR PROGRESS” 


A fast growing modern city is situated about midway between the 
Twin Cities and Milwaukee. Population 9,500 people. Assessed 
valuation of $20,000,000. A railroad center and retailing center. The 
center of cheese industry of the world. A city with many miles of 
paved streets, covering a nope | of 5,760 acres. Efficient municipally 
owned and operated water and light system, one of the lowest rates in 
the state, a gas company rendering excellent service. 

Marshfield has churches of every denomination; all are commodious 
buildings. Four parochial schools, five ward schools and two high 
schools provide educational facilities unsurpassed. The new Sgt. W. D. 
Purdy Junior High and Vocational School, opened at a cost of 
$250,000 is one of the best. 
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Eight large department stores and seventy-five specialized places of 
business provide ample opportunity for more than 30,000 people who 
live within a radius of 20 miles of Marshfield to do their trading. 

The Marshfield Commercial Club composed of 175 of the best busi- 
ness people of the city. A strong organization which has aided the 
progress of the city for years. 

otels—the best in Central Wisconsin. Marshfield Country Club, an 
excellent 9-hole golf course. Excellent Tourist Park, good newspapers, 
large theatres and two air ports. 

A city of homes, parks and everything that makes life worth living. 


INNUMERABLE PROMISING BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
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district preferred. Asks rates and reparation. (J. Parker Tredick, 
A. T. M., 121 South Third St., Philadelphia, Pa.) 

No. 26220. Producers’ Cooperative Commission Association, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., vs. Pennsylvania et al. 

Unreasonable charges, hogs, Etna Green, Columbia City and 
Inwood, Ind., to Pittsburgh, Pa., forwarded to Lenape, Pa. Asks 
reparation. (Geo. E. Morcroft, T. M., 212 Fruit Exchange Bidg., 
2ist St. and Penn Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa.) 

No. 26221.:The American Packing & Provision Co. et al., Ogden, Utah, 
4. 4.:%,. @& 2. F. Cb BM. 

Rates in violation sections 1 and 3, fresh meats, and/or pack- 
ing house products, Ogden, Utah, to points in Calif., Ida., Mont., 
Nev., Ore. and Wash., as compared with rates on live stock. 
Competitors having packing plants in destination states pre- 


ferred. Ask rates and reparation. (J. H. Phelps, T. M., Union 
Stock Yards, Ogden, Utah.) 
No. 26222. Beatrice Chamber of Commerce, Beatrice, Neb., vs. A. 


& W. et al. 

Rates and charges in violation sections 1, 3 and 4, various com- 
modities, to Beatrice, Neb., from points in Me., N. H., Vt., Conn., 
R. 1, Mass., N. ¥., Pa., N. d., Del, Md; Va., W. Va., O., Mich., 
Ind., Ky., Wis., Ill., Minn., Ia. and Mo., as compared with rates 
from points in the same states named to the Mo. River crossings. 
Asks rates. (Harry C. King, t. m., Beatrice, Neb.) 

No. 26223. Drayage and unloading at Jefferson City, Mo. 

This is an investigation by the Commission on its own motion, 
concerning lawfulness of practices of Missouri Pacific, Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas and Alton railroads with respect to tariff pro- 
visions that rates on C. L. and L. C. L. shipments from or to 
Jefferson City, Mo., North Jefferson, Mo., or South Cedar City, 
Mo., will include delivery from or to consignees’ dock, platform, 
doorway or other place directly accessible to trucks or other 
drayage vehicles at Jefferson City, Mo., or will include unload- 
ing at Jefferson City, Mo., when shipments are handled in road- 
haul movement. 

No. 26195. Sub. No. 1. Williams, Taylor & Price, Inc., et al., Martins- 
ville, Va., vs. N. & W. et al. 

Unreasonable rates and charges, coal, points on N. & W. in 

Va., W. Va. and Ky. to Martinsville, Va. Ask reparation. (J. Critz 
Weaver, practitioner, 408 East Plume St., Norfolk, Va.) 
No. 26224. The Lane Co., Inc., Altavista, Va., vs. Virginian. 

Unreasonable rate and charges, coal, points in W. Va., to Alta- 
vista, Va. Asks rate and reparation. (P. L. Barrett, secretary, 
Altavista, Va.) 





Docket of the Commission 





NOTE—Items in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) have 
been added since the last Issue of The Traffic Worid. New assign- 
ments now on the Commission’s docket of dates later than herein 
shown will not bear asterisks when they do appear. Cancellations 
and postponements announced too late to show the change in this 
Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


October 23—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
24890—Transit on vegetable oils in southern territory. 


October 23—Fargo, N. D.—Examiter Snider: 
17304—International Oil Co. et al. vs. A. & S. Ry. et al. 
21737—L. A. Arbogast, Jr., and J. R. Stewart, doing business under 
partnership name of Dacotah Oil Co. of Jamestown, N. D., vs. 
A. T. & 8. FP. Ry. ot al. 
25451—Northwest Petroleum Assn. et al. vs. A. & S. Ry. et al. 
23867—Farmers Union Oil Co. et al. vs. A. & S. Ry. et al. 
October 23—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Fleming: - 
26001—General Chemical Co. vs. N. & W. Ry. 
October 23—Lansing, Mich.—Examiner Taylor: 
26106—Great Lakes Steel Corp. vs. D, T. & I. R. R. et al. 


October 23—Amarillo, Tex.—Examiner Maidens: 
25897—-Great West Mill & Elevator Co. vs. C. R. I. & P._Ry. et al. 
oe Oo. a Fruit & Produce Co., Inc., et al. vs. C. R. IL. & 
. Ry. et al. 


October 24—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
1. & S. 3890—Glass from Kingsport, Tenn., to eastern pts. 
25326—Phoenix Roofing & Supply Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. 


et al, 
rove Section Application No. 571 and 577—Commodity rates to 
exico. 
Finance No. 9096—Application of Oregon Short Line R. R. for per- 
mission to abandon its Talbot Branch in Teton County, Ida. 
Finance No. 9653—A. T. & S. F. Ry. abandonment. 


October 24—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Fleming: 
26019—International Paper Co. vs. C. R. R. of :N. J. et al. 


October 24—Amarillo, Tex.—Examiner Maidens: 
26026—Henneman Grain & Seed Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 


October 24—Los Angeles, Calif.—Commissioner Lee: 
26210—Gasoline from San Francisco Bay points to Ogden, Utah. 


Cuneer, 24—Spearfish, S. D.—Board of Railroad Commissioners of 


Finance No. 10069—Application C. B. & Q. R. R. for permission to 
abandon its branch line between Englewood and Spearfish, S. D. 


October 25—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
23813—Arizona Seed & Floral Co, et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
25024—Federated Metals Corp. vs. Pa. R. R. et al. 
25329 and Sub. 1—Atmospheric Nitrogen Corp. vs. N. & W. Ry. et al. 
25427—Peerless Union Explosives Corp. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 
25363—-S. Smith Coal Co. vs. Erie R. R. et al. 
Finance No. 9556—Application Denver, International & Summit Ry. 
Finance No. 9582—Application Denver, Leadville & Alma R. R. 


October 25—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Boles: 

* 25546—Application of Mo. Pac. R. R..and T. & P. Ry. in matter 
of installation of a common carriér service by water other than 
through the Panama Canal. 

* 25565—Investigation of the Seatrain Lines, Inc. 
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October 26—Los Angeles, Calif.—Commissioner Lee: 
26086—Harry A. Crowley et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 


October 26—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
24637—Borden Southern Co. vs. A. G. S. R. R., et al. 
25501—Brookland Coal Co., Inc., et al. vs. D. & H. R. R. Corp. et al, 
25053—James G. McCarrick Co. vs. Ry. Express Agency, Inc., et al, 
Finance No. 9849—Application Tallulah Falls Ry. and its receive; 
for permission to abandon the railroad of that company. 


October 26—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Fleming: 
26061—National Radiator Corp. vs. Pa. R. R. et al. 
26091—Penn Veneer Co. vs. Pa. R. R. et al. 

October 26—Oklahoma City, Okla.—Examiner Maidens: 
19784—American Tank Co. et al. vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. et al. 

October 27—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

Valuation No. 1082—The Pullman Co. 

24856 and Sub. 1—Pet Milk Co. vs. B. & A. R. R. et al. 
24815—Fairmont Creamery Co. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. et al. 
24838—Arctic Dairy Prod. Co. vs. P. M. Ry. et al. 

October 27—Los Angeles, Calif.—Commissioner Lee: 
25712—Globe Grain & Milling Co. vs. S. P. Co. et al. 
25791—California Milling Corp. et al. vs. L. A. & S. L. R. R. et aj, 


October 27—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Fleming: 
26067—-Warley Fruit & Produce Co. et al. vs. L. 
October 27—Tulsa, Okla.—Examiner Maidens: 
18061—Transcontinental Oil Co. vs. A. & V. Ry. 
October 28—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
American Lime & Stone Co. et al. vs. Pa. R. R. et al. 
24432 (and Sub. 1 and 2)—Washington Building Lime Co. et al. vs, 
A. C.K. R. et ai. 
ee Products Corp. of America vs. L. & H. R. Ry, 
et al. 
October 30—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
24487 and Sub. 1 to 28, incl.—Western supply Co. et al. vs. A. T. & 
S. F. Ry. et al. (and cases grouped therewith). 
25069—Dawson Produce Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
October 30—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Archer: 
25750—D. L. & W. Coal Co. vs. C. R. R. of N. J. et al. 


October 30—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Fleming: 
21091—Sawbrook Steel Castings Co. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. et al. 
October 30—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Stiles: 
23604—St. Louis Independent Packing Co. vs. Santa Fe et al. 
23735 ‘on Sub, 1)—T. M. Sinclair & Co., Ltd., et al. vs, Santa Fe 
et al. 
23868 (and Sub. Nos. 1 to 8)—Swift & Co. et al. vs. Santa Fe et al. 
25443 (and Sub. 1)—Armour and Co. et al. vs. Santa Fe et al. 
-— oor’ Stock Yards Co. of Omaha, Ltd., et al, vs. Santa 
Fe et al. 
26082—Hansen Packing Co. vs. O. S. L. R. R. et al. 
26083—Hansen Packing Co. vs. C. M. St. P. & P. R. R. et al. 
26158—Nuckollis Packing Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
* 26221—American Packing & Provision Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
Ry. et al. 


October 30—Ft. Smith, Ark.—Examiner Maidens: 
23242—Collier Wenderoth, doing business as Wenderoth Grain Co., 
ve. &. C.. 6. By. ot. al. 


October 30—Los Angeles, Calif.—Commissioner Lee: 
23799—California Fruit Wrapping Mills, Inc., vs. G. N. 


October 30—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Snider: 
1. & S. 3907 and ist sup. order—Pick-up and delivery on A. V. I. 
Ry. and K. C. K. V. and W. R. R. 


October 31—Stockton, Calif.—Commissioner Lee: 
26162—Stockton Port District vs. S. P. Co. et al. 
26163—Stockton Port District vs. S. P. Co. et al. 


October 31—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
25112—Pan American Feed Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
25084—-Kansas City Pump Co. et al. vs. Alton R. R. et al. 
25189—Kansas City Gas Co. vs. A. G. S. R. R. et al. 
* Fourth Section Application No. 14839—Petroleum products from 
New Orleans, La., group to Mobile, Ala. 


October 31—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Lawton: 
Fourth Section Application No. 14713—Iron and steel in the south. 


October 31—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Fleming: 
25949—-Warner Chemical Co. et al. vs. C. & O. Ry. et al. 


November 1—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Fleming: 
26048—National Sash Weight Corp. vs. Pa. R. R. 
November 1—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
25366—Jackson Freight Bureau et al. vs. A. G. S. R. R. et al. 
25431 and Sub. 1 to 4 incl.—Standard Brick & Tile Co. vs. A. B. & 
c. 2 B. 6t al. 
25309—A. C. L. R. R. vs. Cape Fear Rys., Inc. 
25398—-Waldensian Baking Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
November 1—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Snider: 
* 1. & S. 3918—Fruit and vegetable packages in middle west. 


November 1—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Glenn: 
* 1. & S. 3910—Coal from Brookston, Ala., to Ga. (adjourned hearing). 


November 2—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Fleming: 
25728—Hoboken Manufacturers R. R. vs. A. & S. Ry. et al. 
25878—New Orleans & Lower Coast R. R. vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. 
25727—-Seatrain Lines, Inc., vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. et al. 

November 2-3—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

+ 2S pcre, River Coal to Cleveland, Lorain and other 
o pts. 
1. & S. 3282—Coal, bituminous, Ex-River, from Colona and Conway, 
Pa., to Youngstown, O. 

November 6—Washington, D. C.—Examiners Hosmer and Dillon: 
24160—In the matter of divisions of joint intraterritorial rates in 

official and southern territories (adjourned hearing). 

November 6—Denver, Colo.—Examiner Davis: ’ 

* Finance No. 9087—Application Denver Pacific R. R. for authority 

to construct a line of railroad from Denver, Colo., to San Pedro 
Harbor, Calif. 


November 7—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Smith: 
16747 and Sub. 1—George W. Pyott Sand & Gravel Co. et al. vs 
A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
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REAL TRAINED 


SALARY or TRAFFIC 
INCREASES MEN 


How men in routine traffic work have increased 
their earning power through expert training. 


Every traffic employee today should and additional sources of raw material. 
realize that Traffic ent—as His intelligent handling of cases before 
practiced by men of thoroug a the Interstate Commerce Commission 
offers very substantial opportunities. The 


often results in economies for his em- 
TrafficManager whois really skilledinthe ployerrunning into the tens of thousands 
technique of hie profession commands a 


of dollars. Our interesting 64-page book, 
large salary and high standing in his com- 


“Opportunities In Management,” 
y because his work affects vitallythe tells the complete story. Every traffic 
most intimate elements of the business. 


or railroad employee should read this 

Upon him depends the flow of produc- book. Send for it today. Learn how 
tion and distribution. Throughlowered LaSalle home-study training in Traffic 
costs, prevention of losses, better pack- Management has helped many men up to 
ing, quicker deliveries, and in scores of the bigger-pay traffic positions. Write 
other ways he effects enormoussavings 1s today forall the facts. Your inquiry 
forhisemployer. Heis consulted on loca- 


will not obligate you in the slightest. 
tion of branches, warehouses, new plants, Ad 


dress 
LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 1095-TB, Chicago, II 


Southern Steamship Company 


(Pioneer Steamship Line to Houston) 


OPERATING FAST FREIGHT SERVICE 
BETWEEN 


Philadelphia, Pa., and Houston, Tex. 
From Philadelphia - Wednesdays and Saturdays 
From Houston ...... Mondays and Thursdays 


Quick Dispatch Thru Package Cars 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
1360 Broad Street Station Bldg., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 







Low Rates 






Trust the 
American Mail Line 


When you send a letter across the coun- 
. «+» putting it in charge of “Uncle 
”... you cease to worry as soon as 

you get it to a mail box. 


When you sell or buy a cargo or a ship- 

ment to or from the Orient... putting it 
in charge of AMERICAN MAIL LINE, you 
also cease to worry. Like ‘“‘Uncle Sam,’’ the 
American Mail Line has won TRUST through 
constant DEPENDABILITY. 


An American Mail Line President Liner sails 

from Seattle every other Saturday; one arrives 

in Seattle every other Tuesday. Schedules reg- 

ular as clockwork. Service augmented by fleet of 
fast cargo liners to ports of Japan, China and the 
Philippines. Gasca on the American Mail Line. 


For information, apply desk No. 6 


21 West Street 

1714 Dime Bank Bldg 
110 So. Dearborn St 
Union Trust Bldg. Arcade 


General Freight Office 
740 Stuart Building 


AMERICAN 
MAIL LINE 


76 offices in 22 countries at your service 
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CALMAR LINE 


INTERCOASTAL SERVICE 


WESTBOUND SCHEDULE 
ARRIVES 














STEAMER Seattle 


Alameda 
oniant Portland ‘oenem 











Nov. 1] Nov. 5] Nov. 8 
8] Nov. 12] Nov. 15 
Sailed | Nov. 9} Nov. 13] Nov. 15] Nov. 19] Nov. 22 

6 


Nov. 15] Dec. 7} Dec. 11] Dec. 13] Dec. 17| Dec. 20 
Nov. 29} Dec. 21] Dec. 25] Dec. 27] Dec. 31] Jan. 3 






PENNMAR 






*Effective with S.S. Flomar vessels will call at Encinal Terminal, Alameda. 
EASTBOUND SCHEDULE 





ARRIVES 










New | Phila- 
York | delphia 





Subject to change and/or cancellation without notice as regards 
Steamers, arrival and departure dates, and to Company’s right 
to omit scheduled ports and/or add other ports. 


EASTBOUND LOADING AND DISCHARGING PIERS 
ATLANTIC COAST 


NEW YORK—Pier 40—North River 
PHILADELPHIA—Pier 27 North Wharves 
BALTIMORE—Pier 7 Port Covington 


PACIFIC COAST 


SEATTLE—Atlantic Dock Terminal 
STOCKTON—Port Dock 

SAN FRANCISCO—Plier 48B 
OAKLAND—Howard Terminal 
ALAMEDA—Encinal Terminal 

LOS ANGELES—Berth 145 Wilmington 





We Can 
Solve It 2 


be Goes 
nad if ieee Y Ny NY 


A 
Pes ; 
~ a. 


Ima 


If you have a problem regarding your merchan- 
dise which involves checking, storing, reshipping, 
collecting, reporting and taking orders, then we 
can solve it. For our service includes all of those 
functions. 





Spot stocks of merchandise maintained in Crooks 
Terminal Warehouses will simplify your distribu- 
tion problems and assure prompt deliveries. 


Inquiries invited regarding any phase of distribu- 
tion procedure or any feature of our service. 


CROOKS TERMINAL 
WAREHOUSES 


CHICAGO KANSAS CITY 
417-437 W. Harrison St. 1100-1112 Union Ave. 
429-449 W. 14th Place 1201-1213 Union Ave. 
5801-5967 W. 65th St. 1411-1417 St. Louls Ave. 


LOS ANGELES 
Ninth and Alameda Streets 
oe 
Overland Terminal Warehouse Co. 
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BUFFALO, N. Y. 


LARKIN TERMINAL WAREHOUSE 


Buffalo's most modern warehouse. We 
store, distribute and forward general 
merchandise. Lowest Buffalo insurance 
rates. 125-car track capacity on Erie 
and New York Central Railroad. 


Lettk ttt Co rac. 
J. E. Wilson, Vice-Pres. 
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HARTMAN’S WESTERN FREIGHT RATES 


Classes, Exceptions and Percentages 


Between Stations in Trunk Line, Central Freight and 
Western Trunk Territories and Destinations in Official, 
Western and Southern Classification Territories. 

$30.00 a year. 
Sent on Approval 732 Federal St., Chicago 


PTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTITTrirrririririiiitiiirtetiitii Litt 


PITTI iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiid 


TRAFFIC MANAGERS 
T. J. MCLAUGHLIN Traffic 


TRAFFIC COUNSELOR c 
Interstate Commerce and State Cemmission Cases an 
Commerce 


Departmental Service 
Specialists 


713 Mills Bldg. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


HENRY J. SAUNDERS 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 
Cost and Statistical Analyses—Matters Relating 
to Rates—Consolidations and Valuatiens 
643 TRANSPORTATION BLDG. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Valuation 
Experts 


a 


Weecenasecasacccecnscesessccccessscsncsescccsencsscessacesssssencssssesnsesosecesaseny 


ATTORNEYS AT LAW 


HARRY C. AMES 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 


Successor to Keene & Ames 


Formerly Attorney and Examiner 
Interstate Commerce Commissien 


Transportation Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


H. D. DRISCOLL 
Commerce Counsel and Attorney 
Southern Building 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Oklahoma City Office, Petroleum Bldg. 
Tulsa, Okla., 1503 E. 27th St. 


PAYSOFF TINKOFF 


Attorney-at-Law and Certified Public Accountant 
(Illinois) 


Ss alizing in 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE CLAIMS and FEDERAL TAXES = 


1721 Morton Building 208 W. Washington St. = 
CHICAGO, ILL. H 


iii ic 


Practicing 
before the 
INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE 
COMMISSION 


THRU RATES 
AND 
DIRECT 


WATER 
ROUTE 
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November 7—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Brinkley: 
Valuation No, 1183—In re tentative valuation of property of Cow. 
litz, Chehalis & Cascade Ry. 


November 8—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
—— I. DuPont De Nemours & Co, vs. N. Y. S. & W. RR 
et al. : 
25588—Florence Pipe Foundry & Machine Co. et al. vs. N. Y. N. 8 
& H. R. R. et al. : 
25569—-Alabama Grocery Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
November 9—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Shinn: 
Fourth Section Application No. 15255—Filed by F. A. Leland, 


November 9—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
25548—J. Hamburger Co., Inc., et al. vs. A. C. L. R. R. et al. 
25597—-Hungerford & Terry, Inc., vs. Pa. R. R. 
25723—Interstate Amiesite Co., Inc., vs. P. & L. E. R. R. et al, 
25814—-Sidney Szerlip et al. vs. Erie R. R. et al. 
November 10—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
Finance No. 9380—Application L. & N. R. R. 
25510—Hickory Clay Products Co. vs. A. C. L. R. 
25571—Rockdale Lime Co., Inc., vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 
25594—American Steel & Wire Co. et al vs. B. & O. R. R. et al, 
November 10—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Boat: 
Fourth Section Application No. 15210—Filed by E. B. Boyd, Agent— 
Brick and clay products to Eastern Colorado. 
November 10—Durango, Colo.—Examiner Davis: 
* Finance No. 10105—Application D. & R. G. W. R. R. for permission 
to abandon its Pagosa Springs Branch. 
November 13—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Brennan: 
* 25761—and Sub. 1—Traffic Bureau-Lynchburg Chamber of Commerce 
et al. va. C. & O. Ry. et ai. 
* 25785—and Sub. 1 to 16, incl—A. S. Nowlin & Co. et al. vs. C. & 
O. Ry. et al. 
* 25789—Augustus N. Dull, trading as Guss Dull and the Guss Dull 
Transfer Co., vs. C. & O. Ry. 
* 25820—Traffic Bureau-Lynchburg Chamber of Commerce for Alberti 
& Co. vs. N. & W. Ry. (adjourned hearing). 


November 14—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Boat: 
Fourth Section Application No. 15004—Filed by J. E. Tilford. 


November 14—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Mattingly: 
1. & S. 3914—Phosphate rock from and between points in Florida. 
November 15—Seattle, Wash.—Examiner Stiles: 
26158—Nuckolls Packing Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
23604—-St. Louis Independent Packing Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. 
et al. (and cases grouped therewith). 
* 26221—American Packing & Provision Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
Ry. et al. 
November 15—Washington, D. 
Fourth Section Application 15262—Filed by J. E. 
November 15—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
25444 (and Sub. 1)—Mosbacher Motor Co. vs. A. & S. R. R. et al. 
(and cases grouped therewith). 
= Falls Petroleum Traffic Assn. et al. vs. A. & R. R. R. 
et al. 
November 16-17—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
1. & S. 3130—Southwestern Rates—Part 11—Stone. 
grouped therewith). 
November 17—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Glover: 
Fourth Section Application No. 15267—Rates in connection with E. 
St. Louis, Columbia & Waterloo Ry.—Filed by J. E. Tilford, Agt. 
November 17—Denver, Colo.—Commissioner Aitchison: 
* 25923 and Sub. 1—Bayly-Underhill Manufacturing Co. vs. C. B. & 
Q R. R. et al. 
* 25823—-Denver Steel & Iron Works Co. et al. vs. A. T. & SV. F 
Ry. et al. 
November 18—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
25542—Frederick oe ee Oil Co. vs. A. T. & 8, F. Ry. et ab 
25585 and sub. 1 and 2—August Boyer, trading as Boyer Oil Co. et 
al, ve. a. V. k. By. St al. 


C.—Examiner Peyser: 
Tilford, Agent. 


(and cases 


CHANGES IN DOCKET 


Hearing in No. 26024, Toms Brook Line & Stone Co., Inc., vs. 

Southern Ry. et al., assigned for October 17, at Washington, 

D. C., before Examiner Williams, was canceled. 

Argument in No. 25570, Intrastate class rates in New Jersey, and 
No. 15879, Eastern Class Rate Investigation. (3rd supplemental re- 
port on further hearing), assigned for October 21, at Washington, D. 
C., was canceled. 

No. 25742, Sub. 1, George Slaff vs. Erie R. R. set for hearing Oct. 
20 at New York was cancelled. 


REDUCED EXPRESS RATES 


Express rates on parcels weighing from one to four pounds 
have been reduced by railway express companies in Canada, 
according to an announcement of the Express Traffic Associa- 
tion. The new rates went into effect October 2 and the reduc 
tions vary according to the weight of the parcel and the dis- 
tance over which it must be handled. The new charges include 
pick-up and delivery service at all points where these facilities 
are maintained by the express companies. 


QPerman 


From—Stamford, South Norwalk, Bridgeport 
New London and Norwich, Conn. ‘ 
o—C. F. A., W. T.L., Inter-Mountain, 
- Carolinas, South and Southwest 
Via—CLYDE, OLD DOMINION, SAVANNAH, 
MALLORY and MORGAN S. S. LINES 


THAMES RIVER LINE, INC. 


Pier 31 E. R. NEW YORK CI 
ERNEST E. FUCHS, Vice-Pres. 
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